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Theological Department. 


For the Repertory. 


Messrs. Editors: The following 
remarks are an extract from a Ser- 
mon delivered a year or two since. — 
They were thought by many who 
heard them, to present an argument 
of considerable weight, and one in 
some respects new, in favour of the 
Doctrine of the Atonement, as held 
by us, and denied by the Unitarians. 

Should you think them of suffici- 
ent value to occupy a place in the 
Repertory, you will please accept 
them as my present contribution; 
though I fear they will lose much, 
by being detached from the other 
matter with which they were con- 
nected. 

Pu. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE CROSS. 


“We preach Christ Crucified, unto the 
Jews a stumbling block and unto the 
Greeks foolishness.” 


That any plain and serious mind, 
sincerely searching after truth, and 
taking its religious views, not from 
human scepticism, but, from the Bi 
ble, would embrace this doctrine o! 
the atoning efficacy of Christ’s death, 


Y have not the least doub:; and the! cv, knocked them 
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only way, | am persuaded, in which 
some men have been led to deny it, 
is, that they first reasoned on its fit- 
ness, its reasonableness, its being 
worthy of God, and rashly conclud- 
ing that it was not worthy of God to 
punish the innocent for the guilty, 
and to pardon the guilty for the sake 
of the innocent. They were tempt- 
ed to torture the plain language of 
Scripture, unt it should seem to ac- 
cord with their previously formed 
opinions. And it has often happen- 
ed, that, finding it difficul' to bend 
the words of the sacred text to suit 
their scheme, they have cut the mate 
ter short by denying the inspiration 
of the Apostles, and declaring, that, 
although Paul and John and Peter 
may have entertained such opinions 
about an atonement, yet, they were 
only fallible men, and we are by no 
means bound to believe dogtrines on 
their authority. Thus they treat the 
writings of the Apostles, as the A- 
posties themselves were served; who 
were first scourged and put to all 
manner of torture, to make them de- 
ny their Master: and, when they 
were found inflexible, their persecu- 
lors, wearied out with their obstina- 
on the head. 
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This is the natural process, with 
those who take such liberties with 
the sacred text. By making it the 
subject of a light and audacious cri- 
ticism, they soon contract such an 
irreverent feeling towards it, that 
they are willing to give up its inspi- 


ration altogether, if it coniradict their | 
Long famiianty | 
with this biblical surgery, as it may | 
be called, enables them to apply the , 


favourite tenets. 


knife of criticism to the word of God, 
with as litthe ceremony and sensibi- 
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lity as a surgeon who atten |!s on a || 
| obscure carpenter’s son; the man ol 


camp or an hospital, applies lis knile 
to the members of the human body. 


This is not mere fancy or conjecture. 


It has been reduced to experiment 
in England and Germany, and I 
hope it may not be vergins: to a si- 
milur issue in this country. 

But let us, my Brethren, hold fast 
to the Scriptures, as the only sun 
and steadfast anchor of our souls, 
(Heb. vi. 19.) and to that great and 
leading doctrine which is there re- 
vealed to us, and which St. Paul, in 
our text, declares to have been the 
main subject of his preaching: “Je- 
sus Christ, and him crucified.’— 
This doctrine, he telis us, was to the 
Jews a stumbling block, and to the 
Greeks foolishness. Let us inquire 
why it was so offensive to the Jews, 
and why so foolish to the Greeks.— 
It will not take us long to see why 
Christ crucified was a stumbling 
block to his countrymen. 

We need not wonder that such a 
doctrine, such a religion, should have 
been unacceptable to the carnal ex- 
pectation and wishes of the Jews.— 
The magnificent terms in which the 
coming Messiah was described by 
the prophets, had highly excited their 
imaginations. Being gross and sen- 
sual, and caring for nothing but tem- 
poral blessings and national prospe- 
rity, they had interpreted the pro- 
phesies respecting the Messiah, in a 
seuse corresponding to their wordly 
jeelings and desires. They expect- 


ed when the time fer the Messiah’s | 
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advent was come, the attention of the 
whole nation would be aroused by 
the appearance of most astonishing 
prodigies in heaven and earth: and 
that the first manifestation of Him 
would be accompanied with an ar- 


ray of pomp and may Sly befitting a 


messenger from Heaven and the 
vreat Prince and deliverer of God’s 
chosen people. You may easily con- 
ceive how unwelcome to a people in 
this state of mind, was such a Mes- 
siah as Jesus of Nazareth—the poor, 
unhenoured babe of Bethlehem; he 


| poverty and sorrow; but, above all, 


the crucified transgressor! This 
last consideration was the greatstum - 
bling block. What! Their long- 
expected glorious Messiah, to be so 
weak, so helpless, so despised, as to 
be arrested, tried, condemned, and 
executed, in the most ignominious 
manner, like the vilest malefactor ? 
Impossible! ‘This offence and re- 
volt against so great degradation of 
their Saviour, was so natural to a 
Jewish mind, that even the Apostles, 
(after they had long been with Jesus, 
and had received frequent instruc- 
tions concerning the spiritual, un- 
earthly nature of the Messiah’s king- 
dom,) even the Apostles could not 
brook the idea: and when, on their 
way to Jerusalem, Christ spoke to 
them of his approaching ignomini- 
ous fate, “Peter took him and began 
to rebuke him, saying, That be far 
from thee, Lord.” 

Yet this doctrine of “Christ or 
Messiah crucified’’, offensive as it 
was to the Jews, (and to none more 
so than to Paul, the persecutor,) we 
see was considered by Paul, the A- 
postie, as the main doctrine of the 
new dispensation. His ardent love 
of his countrymen, his studious care 
to avoid every thing that could give 
them unnecessary offence, could not 
induce him to keep this obnoxious 
doctrine out of sight. To gain his 
brethren, the Israelites, he could con- 
sent to have his head shorn at Cench- 
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rea; to purify himself ceremonially, 
and be at charges in offering sacriti- 
ces at Jerusalem; to circumcise ‘1i- 
mothy; to abstain from certain meats 
deemed unclean;—all which, his en- 
lightened views of the gospel ena- 
bled him to see were unimportant 
and abrogated rites. ‘These things 
he could do out of tenderness to the 
prejudices of his Jewish Brethren— 
But “the Cross of Christ’’ must be 
preached, let who will be offended; 
though the Jews, in rage and con- 
tempt, tear their clothes and throw 
dust into the air, and cry away with 
such a fellow from the earth, it is not 
fit that he should live. 

2. But it will most concern us, in 
the second place, to know why this 
doctrine was “ foolishness to the 
Grecks’”’. It is to be observed, that 
the spirit of the Apostle’s remark is 
not to be confined to the Greeks as 
a nation. ‘lhe word here rendered 
“Greeks”, vou will find in various 
other places rendered “Gentiles”; 
and in this chapter from which our 
text is taken, when the Apostle men- 
tions “the Greeks’’, although he had 
especial reference, no doubt, to the 
disputations and philosophising tem- 





per of that people, yet he means to | 


embrace in that term, all those whom 
he just afterwards denominates ‘wise 
men after the flesh’—all those who 
were guided by “the wisdom of this 
world’. 

And what was there in the gospel 
preached by St. Paul, which was 
“foolishness to the Greeks’? Was 
it the moral precepts of the gospel? 
—No, surely.—These recommend 
themselves to the consciences and 
the common sense of all mankind, 
and correspond with the best moral 
rules of their Plato, their Cebes, and 
their Epictetus. Was it the doc- 
trine, that a teacher had been sent 
from Heaven, to instruct men in 
righteousness, which provoked the 
mockery of the Greeks? This could 
hardly have been the case; for some 
of their wisest men confessed the 





‘want of such a heavenly instructor: 





and Socrates even expressed the 
hope thet such a messenger would 
one day be sent into the world. Was 
nt, then, the unjust and ignominious 
death of this heavenly messenger, 
which excited their derision? No; 


| for of this marivrdom in the cause of 
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truth and virtue, they had an exam- 
ple in that same venerated Socrates, 
I ask, then, what it was in the gospel 
ol Christ, which was foolishness to 
the Greeks? What are those “things 
of the Spirit of God”, which the A- 
postle, inthe next chapter, says “the 
batural man receiveth not: for they 
are loclishness unto him; neither can 
he know them, because they are spi- 
ritually discerned’? ‘To this testi- 
mony lL appeal, as decisive, against 
that system of divinity which repre- 
sents our Saviour as bo more than 
man, (and ifany reader of this paper 
should be in danger of imbibing such 
tenets, 1 conjure him,—not in the 
sphitof angry controversy, but of 
affectionate expostulationto eXa- 
mine and consider whether the lan- 
guage of the Apostle would be ap- 
plicable to his scheme of faith), Had 
St. Paul preached Christianity in 
this shape, would it have been fool- 
ishness to the Greeks? What is 
there in it, thus understood, which 
the natural man receiveth not, and 
which he cannot know? 

Let us see what are the leading 
features of the scheme in question. 
It professes to disclaim all mystery, 
and receives only such doctrines as 
a natural man will admit to be per- 
fectly rational and comprehensible. 
It maintains that Christ is a human 
prophet, sent to teach mankind the 
way of duty more clearly, and to re- 
veal a day of judgment, a future 
state of rewards and punishments, 
and to announce forgiveness to the 
penitent. True, Christ came for 
these purposes; but if this be all, 
what is there in the gospel that is so 
offensive to the natural man as to be 
foolishness to him? 
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Surely, as I said before, every 
reasonable man will allow that the 
moral precepts of the gospel are ex- 
cellent, and that it was highly wor- 
thy of Almighty God to enlighten us 
on the subject of our future destiny. 
And that there should be a day of | 
retribution and a future state of re- 
wards and punishments, is so conso- | 
nant to natural reason, that it has al- | 
ways been the prevailing belief of | 
mankind. These, then, cannot be 
the doctrines to which the Apostle 
alludes, as being foolishness to the 
natural man, and which he will not 
receive. And, yet, take away these 
doctrines from the Socinian scheme 
and what has itleft? Nothing. But 
we have something left when these 
truths are set aside—something vast- 
ly important—something on which 
all this fabric of morals and future 
rewards and punishments must rest; 
even “the tried Corner Stone, which 
is, of these builders, set at nought.” 
The doctrine which provoked the 
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rage of the Jews and excited the 
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scorn of the Grecks, was the Cross 
of Christ, comprehending in it, these 
important particulars: 1. God ma- 
nifest in the flesh, God in Christ re- 
conciling the world unto himself; 
The Word that “in the beginning 
was with God, and was God, and 
created the world, being made flesh 
ind dwelling among us.” 2. The 
substitution of this mysterious Be- 
ing, uniting in his person the com- 
pound nature of the offended Crea- 
tor and the offending creature, of the 
injured sovereign and the rebellious 
subject; the substitution, I say, of this 
mysterious personage as an atoning 
sufferer in the room of the guilty.— 
Sdly. The deep, radical, and univer- 
sal depravity of the human race, and 
the exceeding heinousness of sin in 
the sight of God. 4th. The abso- 
lute necessity of the renewing grace 
of God communicated by the Holy 
Ghost. These are the doctrines 
which “the natural man receiveth 
not, and cannot know, because they 
are spiritually discerned.” 
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For the purpose of recording on 
our pages, the history of a transac 
tion, which, as will appear, has ex- 
cited considerable interest among the 
members of the Church at large, we 
copy the following statements from 
the addresses of Bishops Hobart and 
Griswold to their respective conven- 
tions. 

While we acknowledge the im- 
portance of maintaining the dignity 
and authority of the Episcopal office, 
we cannot refrain from the expres- 
sion of our opinion, that cases mav 
not very unfrequently occur—and 
this may be one of them—in which 





undue severity may be exercised to- 





wards a candidate for Holy Orders. 
It often happens that the best of men 
are actuated by feelings of prejudice, 
without being conscious of it, to- 
wards one whose views on important 
subjects may not be in strict accord- 
ance with theirown. In such cases, 
the right of appealing from the de- 
cision of one Bishop to that of ano- 
ther, is of the first importance to be 
maintained. Without this resort, 
the very best of men may be refused 
adinission to the high and holy office 
of preaching the unsearchable riches 
of Christ to a perishing world; an 
office which their souls long after, 
and in which they might be exten- 
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sively useful, in building up the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom. 

Cherishing the hope that Mr. Du- 
cachet will prove himself worthy of 
the confidence reposed in him by his 
friends, and that he may hereafter 
adorn the holy profession of the min- 
istry in all things, and be instrumen 
tal in winning many souls to Christ, 
we leave the subject to the candid 
decision of our readers.—{ £d. 


Extract from Bishop Hobart’s Address. 
In a former address, Henry \W 
Ducachet, M. D. was ranked among 
the number of candidates for orders 
He has since been rejected by me. 
The great publicity which has been 


given to €rroneous representations of : 


this act, which would exhibit it as 
one of tyranny and injustice, and | 
other peculiar circumstances in the 
case having a more important opera- 
tion on the character of our Church, 
and the exercise of its discipline, 
render it proper for me to lay before 
you a correct statement of this sub- 
ject. The ground of rejection was, 
faults of temper, leading to violent 
abuse of the characters of indivi- 
duals. I ascertained this fact from 
the information of persons of the first 
respectability, some of them com- 
municants of the Church; who had 
the fullest opportunity of judging of 
the moral qualifications of this gen- 
tleman. But the most decisive evi- 
dence appeared in a funeral eulogi- 
um ona medical friend, delivered by | 
him, and published; in which the 
most unwarrantable liberties are ta- 
ken with the private characters of 
persons who were obnoxious to him: 
and a charge, totally unfounded, of 
having been “a dastardly traducer” 
of the character of the person whom 
he was eulogizing, brought against 
a gentleman of the first standing in 
society, of great purity of character, 
and who, for many years, had been 
an exemplary communicant in the 
church, of the vestry of which he 
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Dr. Ducachet, means, it is believed, 
were taken to procure his ordination 
in Other dioceses, but without suc- 
cess. It is certain that application 
was made by his friends to the Bp. 
uf Quebec, who declined ordaining 
any candidate from the States, unless 
he should bring satisfactory testimo- 
vials from the Bishop of the diocess 
where he had resided. Application 
was at last made to the Bishop ofthe 
eastern diocess; to whom, as well as 
to the members of the standing com- 
mittee of Rhode Island, in May last, 
on their return from the General 
Convention, I gave an explanation of 
the causes which led to Dr. Duca- 
chet’s rejection. I afterwards re- 
ceived the following letter from my 
Right Rev. Brother: 


Bristol, July 9th, 1823. 
“Right Rev. and dear Sir: 

“That perplexing subject, the applica- 
tion of Mr. Ducachet to this diocess to 
be received as a candidate for orders, is 
still in agitation; and it is: proper that you 
should be apprised of what is doing, and 











wasamember. On the rejection of 


consulted in whatever steps may be ta- 
ken. Whether our standing committee 
will recommend him, I know not; nor 
have I formed any determination respect- 
ing my future conduct in the business 
To prevent any misunderstanding, it will 
be proper to state to you my general view 
of such questions, and to ask a statement 
of yours, and of this case particularly.— 
A Bishop’s authority, we know, is con- 
fined to his own diocess. It is decidedly 
my opinion, that a candidate being re- 


| jected by one Bishop, does not in itself 


debar him of the right of applying to, 
and being received by, another; for such 
a rule might sanction the most intolera- 
ble oppression. It is also my opinion, 
that if any Bishop receive one who has 
been refused by another, it does not ne- 
cessarily imply any censure upen the 
conduct of the Bishop who refised.— 
They act independently, each (we must 
suppose) according to his best judgment, 
and, of course, as his conscience dictates, 
Either of them may act injudiciously; or 
the case may very possibly be so equally 
balanced, that a wise and impartial judge 
would hesitate to say which of the two 
pursued the wiser course, It is also my 
Opinion, and it is evident to all, that the 
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Bishop and standing committee who re- 
ceive the person that has been rejected, 
take on themselves the whole responsi- 
bility. If the person is unworthy, no 
blame can rest upon those who rejected 
him. The case is similar to what we 
daily see in civil causes. If one judge 
reverses the decision of another, no cen- 
sure is implied or understood, It is no 
uncommon thing for a man to bring an 
action before a court, and loose it; anew 
trial is granted him, and he gains his 
cause. In such case, no manner of dis- 
respect is shown to the former court.— 
Of course, in the present case you are 
interested only inthe general honour and 
good of the Church. Mr. D. comes here 
very highly and abundantly recommend- 
ed. You judge him to be an unfit per- 
son. The reasons for it, given me ver- 
bally by vourself, are worthy of scrious 
consideration. But, with deference, 1 
conceive that we ought to have sume de- 
finite statement, in writing, of his disqua- 
lifications, with the proper proof.  Ilfis 
address, delivered on a certain funeral 
occasion, and published, to which we 
have been referred, is reprehensible, but 
is not, in my judgment, sufficient to de- 
bar him from the sacred ministry, [have 
to request, then, that you will address to 


me, or to Mr. Wheaton, the president of 


our standing committee, such statement, 
and such proof, of Mr. Ducachet’s unfit- 
ness for the holy ministry, as vou shall 
think proper. This, I know, is to vou 
an unpleasant business; but to me, it is 
much more so; called, as t probably soon 
shall be, to decide in a question of such 
great delicacy and importance. 
“Most respectfully, 
“Your Friend and Brother, 
“ALEX. V. GRISWOLD.” 


Properly appreciating the frank- 
ness which dictated this communi- 
cation, and agreeing in the sentiment 
that there should be, on so impor- 
tant a subject. a free interchange of 
opinion, I returned the following an- 
swer: 


“2ugust 6th, 1823. 
“Right Rev. and dear Sir: 

“Your letter of the 9th of July last, ar- 
rived during my absence on a visitation 
of part of the diocess; and before I could 
answer it, on my return, I was seized 
with an intermittent fever. The infor- 
mation which I received of what passed 
among the Bishops at the General Con- 
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vention, induced me to hope that the sub- 
| ject of Mr. Ducachet’s application to you 
for orders, would not engross much more 
of your or my attention. The state of 
my health must be my apology for my 
delay in writing to you, and for my not 
going very fully into the subject. This, 
however, is the less necessary, as the 
views which appear to me correct, are 
stated by our presiding Bishop, in the 
opinion which he read in the House of 
Bishops; and as you may not have a copy 
of it, I take the liberty of subjoining one, 
taken from a copy with which Bishop 
White furnished me:— 


‘Question. Is there any possible case, 
in which a person refused Orders by a 
Bishop, and applying to another Bishop 














for ordination, may justifiably be ordain- 
ed by him? 

‘Answer. The case is here supposed 
to be possible; but not under any circum- 
stances, in which guch an act would not 
be an open testimony against either the 
heterodoxy or the injustice of a brother 
Bishop. 

‘Let there be supposed two cases, as 


| happening either in the diocess of Bp. 


Kemp, or in that of Bishop Croes.— 
These Right Rev. Brethren will excuse 
the attaching of their names to the ficti- 
tious cases; because the question is con- 
templated as having a bearing on a pos- 
sible application to the writer of this; 
und because, if either of their dioceses 
_ should be passed over, to reach that of 
- Pennsylvania, such a procedure would 
be considered by him as evidence of the 
belief of a diversity of sentiment, influ- 
encing the administration of ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline. The suggestion would 
prevent procedure in the case; although 
it might not prevent the consulting of 
Bishops on the subject, abstractly con- 
sidered, as is done in the present in- 
_ stance. 
|. ‘Let it be supposed, that in either of 
_ the two named dioceses, there should be 
_ hereafter a Bishop, denying the sacrifice 
of the cross to have been made for all. 
Scripture affirms it to have been “for 
the sins of the whole world:” but he 
would give the interpretation, that it 
might have been so extensive, had such 
been the willof God. Gur Church says, 
“who redeemed me and all mankind:” 
but this would be interpreted of all sorts 
of men. Before the Bishop there ap- 





pears a candidate who is rejected, be- 
| cause, not giving satisfactory answers on 
the specified points, he is considered 25 
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ivr 
‘was 


denyer of the sovereignty of God; and | 


as excluding the agency of the Holy Spi. 
rit from the giving of a beginning to the 
work of saving grace; doubtless just can- 
ses of rejection, if truly predicated of the 


person. In the circumstances stated, it 


may be supposed that the latter of the 


Bishops applied to, would enter into a 


Christian correspondence with his Right | 
Rev. Brother; not for the- discussion otf | 


the implicated points, but perhaps for 
friendly expostulation; and, at any rate, 
for the ascertaining of facts: and on the 
latter account, other resources might be 


had recourse to. If the cause of the re- 


jection should be found to be as stated, | 


there would seem no hindrance to th 


ordaining of the party; although not even | 


then, without the advice of the standing 
committee of the diocess, and after tak- 


ing the advice of some brother Bishops. | 


‘Another case. Let the circumstances 


be as before; except that the rejection is | 


for some act contrary to good morals. 
J.et it be the manifesting of a disposition 


to intemperate abuse of character: than | 


which there can scarcely be a fault more 


tending to the disgrace of the Christian | 


ministry If it should not bring down 


personal vengeance onthe minister: there | 
will be the sting of professed forbear- | 


ance, because of the sacred profession of 
the offender. One would hope that no 
standing committee would sign the re- 
quisite testimonial in favour of such a 
person. 
further be hoped, that the standing com- 
mittee of the diocess applied to, would 
not strain their consciences to the same 
extent. But we will suppose both of 
these events to have happened. ‘The 
opinion entertained is, that the Bishop 
applied to, should disregard them both, 
and not take on himself the heavy re 

sponsibility which would result from his 
compliance. Let the above case be so 
varied, as that, in the estimation of the 
second Bishop applied to, the offence is 
resolvable into an act of indiscretion, not 
evidencing malignity of mind, That this 
is possible, cannot be denied. But how 
great should be the caution of predicat- 
ing an ordination on the ground of the 
unreasonable severity, and, as would be 
alleged, the tyranny of another Bishop ! 
If, however, the extreme case should 
happen, and if it should be continued, 
after reasonable time and endeavour for 
conciliation; no doubt the majority, or 
rather all the rest, of the Bishops, would 
express such sentiments concerning it, 
as would make the course of conduct 
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If this should be done, it might | 
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clear to the Bishop applied to, and jus- 
tify his compliance with the request 
made. ‘wow.’ 


“Agrecably to the principles laid down 
in the opinion referred to, T should con- 
sider it my duty to act in any particular 
case which might come before me. If 
an application should be made to me, to 
ordain a candidate rejectedinthe castern 
diocess, | should not proceed; because, 
as suggested by Bishop White, this mea- 
sure would imply a belief that there was 
some ‘diversity of scittiment,’ which, in 
the opinion of the candidate, would ren- 
der his application more hkelv to sue- 
ceed with me than with the Bishop of 
Connecticut, to whom, as the nearest Bie 
shop, it would be natural and proper that 
the candidate shouldapply. Uf the case 
of a candidate rejected by an adjoining 
Bishop, should come before me, t should 
not think proper to ordain him, unless I 
were satisficd ot the ‘heterodoxy or in- 
justice of my brother Lishop’ in rejeet- 
ing him. 1 conceive that only iN an ea- 
treme case of this kind, would I be justifi- 
able in ordaining a person rejected by 
another Bishop, and not then, without 
‘consulting my brother Bishops.’ Ishould 
in the first instance, inquire of the Bishop 
who had rejected the candidate, ‘whe- 
ther’ (in the words of the canon) ‘any 
just cause exists, why the candidate 
should not be ordained.’ If he answer 
ed in the aflirmative—if, for example, he 
stated, that after full inquiry, he was sa- 
tisfied that the candidate did not possess 
‘the qualifications which would render 
him apt and meet to exercise the minis- 
try;’ that his temper and disposition led 
him to language and conduct so violent 
as to expose him to just censure; and 
that his temper had been particularly 
displayed in an ‘intemperate abuse of 
character;’ I should immediately refuse 
to act in the case, satisfied that I could 
not ordain the candidate without bear- 
ing an ‘open testimony’ against the ‘se- 
verity and injustice of my brother Bish- 
op;’ and of this ‘severity and injustice,’ 
I must have strony and full evidence, 
before I should consider myself justifia- 
ble in ordaining the person whom he had 
rejected. His general assurance that he 


had full and satisfactory evidence of the 
moral unfitness of the candidate, would 
satisfy me, unless there were clear and 
decisive proof to invalidate an assurance 
to which, from every consideration, I 
was bound to give fullcredit. But if my 
brother Bishop went further, and laid 
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before me, as proof of the disposition of 
the person whom he had rejected, to an | 


‘intemperate abuse of character,’ a pam- 
phiet containing the severest charges 
against individuals, amounting, # false, 
to slander, and at the same time assured 
me, that he was satisfied, by full evi- 
dence, that at least some of these charg- 
es, and particularly the most exception- 
able charge, were false, | should be still 
more fortified in my determination to re- 


ject the application of the candidate; as | 


by not doing so, | should consider myself 
as impeaching the veracity, and the men- 
tal capacity, and the purity of intention, 
as well as the justice of my brother Bi- 


shop, by the supposition that he had not | 


i 
i 


this evidence, as he asserted, or that he | 


was incapable of estimating the force of 


evidence; or had judged and decided | 


corruptly and unjustly. Torequire from 
him a detail of the evidence, f should 
think unreasonable and improper.—Un- 
reasonable, because it might be impossi- 
ble to present this detail, as cases may 
readily be conceived, where individuals, 
on whose information and testimony the 
judgment of the Bishop may be founded, 
would not consent to come forward in a 
public manner: and improper, because, 
by this procedure, ! should bring my 
brother Bishop, and the person rejected 
by him, before my tribunal, and, by my 
decision, determine on the correctness 
of the conduct of the parties. And if I 
should decide in favour of the Bishop, 
and against the other party, he might, 
by the precedent which I should estab- 
lish, apply to all the other Bishops, and 
thus cite the Bishop who had refused him 
orders, before their tribunals successive- 
ly. Having full confidence in the capa- 
city and integrity of my brother Bishop, 
I should think, that however he might 
ery in matters of opinion, in regard to 
matters of fact, as in this case, to the mo- 
ral fitness of the candidate, determined 
by facts of which he became possessed, 
and of which he could judge much bet- 
ter than myself, 1 ought to respect his 
decision. Atany rate, conceiving that 
the canons, instead of favouring these 
applications from rejected candidates, 
rather guard against them, and that tho’ 
injustice might possibly be done, yet this 
possible case ought not to weigh against 
the certainty of the weakening of eccle- 
siastical discipline, and of the injury to 
the character, reputation, and influence 
of my brother Bishop, t should think it 
decidedly the safest course, not to ordain 
the candidate. 


HENRY W. DUCACHET. 
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‘| have thus, Right Rev. and dear Sir, 
with that frankness which you have in- 
vited by your friendly and frank commu- 
nication to me, stated my views on this 
unpleasant business. ‘The case above 
supposed, is that of Dr. Ducachet. The 
ground of rejecting the supposed candi- 
date, as I stated to you and some mem- 
bers of your standing committee, is the 
ground on which I rejected Dr.D. The 
testimony on which | formed my judg- 
ment, is the testimony of most respecta- 
ble individuals, some of whom are the 
personal friends of Dr. D.—though they 
think him very unfit for the ministry,— 
But more particularly, my judgment was 
decided by the published address, not on 
account merely of what some considered 
reprehensible /anguage, but of the mat- 
ter, which amounts, in one case more 
particularly, to gross slander. The indi- 
vidual whom he charges with being ‘a 
dastardly traducer of Dr. Dykeman’s cha- 
racter,’ and holds up as deserving of 
‘public execration,’ is a most respectable 
and exemplary man, a member of our 
vestry, and long a communicant of our 
church—and I now repeat to you the as- 
surance, that there is no ground whatso- 
ever for this charge. This assurance is 
founded on a minute knowledge of the 
circumstances of the case. The consi- 
derations, that this attack on character 
was without any provocation, that Dr. 
Ducachet had withdrawn from the medi- 
cal profession, and become a candidate 
for orders, and that the circumstances on 
which he professes to found the charge, 
took place nearly three years before the 


delivery of the address or eulogium, 





much aggravate the offence. To re- 
quire me to exhibit ‘proof’ of all this, 
would, I humbly conceive, be liable to 
the objections which I have stated in the 
supposed case; and would, indeed, from 
the reluctance of individuals to come 
forward, be perhaps impracticable. And 
1 do further respectfully suggest, whe- 
ther, if credit cannot be given to the de- 
clarations of a Bishop, as to the grounds 
on which he has acted in rejecting a can- 
didate, and the facts on which his deci- 
sion is founded, there is not an entire end 
to confidence and harmony between the 
Bishops. The power of ordination, is a 
discretionary power, for the exercise of 
which a Bishop is responsible to God and 
to the Church. The act of ordination, is 


an admission to privileges which no in- 
dividual has a right to claim. --analogous 
o admission to the legal or medical pro- 
fession, or to membership in any society, 
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which may be, and is, refused to indivi- 
duals, on satisfactory evidence of unfit- 
ness, without the forms of a trial. 

“The act of a Bishop in ordaining a 
rejected candidate, is not an independent 


act, affecting only himself; inasinuch as | 


* must fix theterodoxy or injustice on a 
brother Bishop.” The reversal of the 
sentence of one court by another, is in a 
process of law, not contemplated in ca- 
ses of ordination. But even here, I 
should suppose, that if a judge or jury 
pronounced a judgment or verdict, rela- 


tive not to /egal points, but to matters of | 
fact, on evidence laid before them, and | 


another judge or jury, on the same evi- 
Jence pronounced a different decision— | 
the latter would be considered as a cri- 
mination of the former. 

“With regard to the high and abun- 
dant recommendations of Dr. D., | would 
only remind yourself, and the standing 
committee, of the ease with which testi- 
monials may be procured, and of the cir- | 
eumstance that the testimony of a hun- 
dred persons to the general good cha- 
racter of an individual, could not invali- 
date the testimony of two, to his guilt, in 
any particular case. The persons who 
met with Dr. D. on religious occasions, 
where he would be on his guard, could 
not have had an opportunity of judging 
of the faults of his temper, disqualifying 
him for the ministry. I can only say, 
that gentlemen of the most respectable 
character and standing, who know Dr. 
B., have expressed to me, not merely a 
cold, but the warmest, approbation of 
the course which I have pursued. One 
gentleman, of judgment and discrimina- 
tion, who, by the representation made 
to him, became somewhat interested in 
Dr. D.’s favour, and consented to a per- 
sonal interview with him, informed a 
triend of mine, that he thought no expla- 
nation, or justification, on my part, ne- 
cessary; he was perfectly satisfied, from 
the language and conduct of Dr. D. on 
that occasion, that 1 had done right in 
refusing him orders, 

“In the event of Dr. D.’s receiving 
orders, I shall find myself placed ina 
most unpleasant predicament. Unwea- 
ried pains have been taken to circulate 
extensively, imputations on me of seve- 
rity, of tyranny, and of injustice, in rela- 
tion to Dr. D. I have submitted in si- 
lence, trusting for my vindication to the 
gradual progress of truth. But should 


Sn ENNE 


these imputations receive sanction, (as 
they certainly will, though unintention- 


a 





ily on his part,) by the ordination of 
| 5..NO. 8.——L 
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Dr. D. by another Bishop, they will be- 
come much more serious in their import, 
and in their influence, on my personal 
and official character and reputation. 

“| deprecate this measure even more 
on account of the effect which it will 
have, as a precedent, on the Church— 
weakening the legitimate exercise of 
Episcopal authority, and leading to an 
interruption of that confidence and har. 
mony among the Bishops, so essential to 
their dignity and usefulness, and to the 
honour and peace of the Church, 

“I must beg you to have the goodness 
to lay this letter before the standing 
committee. 

“And I remain, Right Rev. and dear Sir, 
“Very respectfully and truly 
“Your Friend and Brother, 
“J. H. HOBART,” 


On my return from my journey, 
the last of August, 1 heard a report 
that Dr. Ducachet was admitted as 
a candidate for orders, in the state of 
Rhode-Island; and I concluded to 
address the following letter to the 
Right Reverend Bishop Griswold, in 
whose diocess that state is situated: 


“New York, Sept. 9th, 1825. 
“Right Rev. and dear Sir: 

“1! wrote to you from Quebec, inform. 
ing you that the Bishop of Quebec, thro’ 
his son, Archdcacon Mountain, in answer 
to inquiries from Dr. Ducachet’s friends 
in that place, whether a candidate for 
orders trom the States would receive or- 
dination from him, returned for answer: 
Not unless he produced satisfactory tes- 
timonials, or letters dimissory fron. the 
Bishop under whom he was a candidate, 

“I have been informed, since my re- 
turn to this city, that Dr. Ducachet has 
written to his friends here, that the stan. 
ding committee of Rhode-Island had re- 
commended him as a candidate for or- 
ders—and that he expects to receive or- 
dination in a few months. There must, 
I presume, be some mistake in this; as 
it does not follow from the recommen- 
dation of the standing committee, that 
you have admitted him as a candidate— 
and even in this case, a year must elapse 
before he can receive ordination, and, as 
I am satisfied, he will not be able to pro- 
duce an unimpeached character for piety, 
good morals, and orderly conduct, for 
three years last past 

“In my letter to you, I omitted to ne. 
tice your remark that Dr. Ducachet 
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comes very highly and abundantly re- 
commended.”’ 

“You know how easy it is, from the in- 
difference of many in such case, or from 
compassion, or from a desire to escape 
from importunity, or from false represen- 
tations, to obtain testimonials. Against 
these, however, I should suppose, my 
declaration, that Lreceived testimony the 
most respectable of Dr. Ducachet’s un- 
fitness, and particularly the fact of a 
slanderous publication by him, would 
have decided weight. A deliberate, and 
unprovoked, and slanderous attack on 
respectable individuals, evidencing in 
connexion with other facts, ‘a disposi- 


DUCACHET. 











tion to intemperate abuse of character,’ | 
is surely a fault, (1 use the language of | 


our venerable presiding Bishop,) ‘than 
which there can scarcely be one more 


tending to the disgrace of the Christian | 


ministry”! and let me be permitted to go 
on with his opinion—One would hope 
that no standing committee would sign 
the requisite testimonial in favour of 
such a person. If this should be done, 


it might further be hoped, that the stan- | 


ding committee of the diocess applied 
to, would not strain their consciences to 
the same extent. But we will suppose 
both of these events to have happened 
The opinion entertained is, that the Bi- 
shop applied to, should disregard them 
both, and not take on himself the heavy 
responsibility which would result from 
his compliance.’ 

“I have not seen the testimonials to 
which you allude: But I presume they 
are signed by the religiows companions 
and friends of Dr. Ducachet, in whose 
society, he probably has been careful 
never to exhibit those violent tempers 
which he has elsewhere displayed—and 
by others, whose signatures have been 
obtained by the assiduous application 
and misrepresentations of interested in- 
dividuals. Where is the person who, by 
certain arts, cannot obtain from some 
person, or from some quarter, his testi- 
monials of character? 

“Allow me, Rt. Rev. and dear Sir, to 
suppose it scarcely possible, that a can- 
didate for orders, rejected by one Bishop 
on the ground of “moral unfitness, aris- 
ing from a disposition to intemperate 
abuse of character,” should be received 
as a candidate by another, on whom, as 
there were other Bishops more contigu- 
ous to the residence of the candidate, 
there was no particular call to attend to 
his case—that this should be done, in 
deviation from the prudent and judici- 
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1 ous course pointed out, in an opinion 
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delivered at the request of this Bishop, 
by the presiding Bishop; in opposition 
to the earnest and solemn representa- 
tions of the Bishop who rejected the 
candidate, that this measure was the re- 


| sult of serious deliberation and inquiry, 


and of satisfactory testimony of impartial 
individuals, who had the fullest oppor- 
tunity of judging of his dispositions and 
character—and in disregard of the fact, 
that an eulogium delivered and publish- 
ed by him, in departure from his appro- 
priate character as a candidate for the 
ministry, contained not only unprovoked 
and unmerited invective, but slanderous 
charges against respectable individuals. 

“If Dr. Ducachet be admitted as a 
candidate for orders in the Eastern dio- 
cess, then it will be impossible to prevent 
the community from drawing the con- 
clusion, that the charges of injustice and 
intolerable oppression, “of unreasonable 
severity and tyranny,” which have been 
industriously and extensively circulated 
against me, have received the high sanc- 
tion of the ecclesiastical authority of the 
diocess; the episcopal character and of- 
fice will be lowered in public estimation, 
distrust and division will in the present 
instance and hereafter, if the precedent 
should be followed, be introduced 
umong those who, from their eminent 
stations in the church, it is of peculiar 
importance should exhibit, in the ever- 
cise of discipline especially, unity of 
counsel and mutual confidence and co- 
operation—and then, the guards with 
which the canons of the church have so 


_solicitously surrounded the door of en- 


trance into the ministry, will be materi- 
ally weakened. It is the result on the 
general interests of our church which, 
even more than its effects as to my per- 
sonal and official character, excites with 
respect to this measure, my deepest so- 
licitude. 

“I expected to proceed from Canada 
on a visitation of the diocess; but the 
morning I left Quebec, I was attacked 
with fever, for the third time this sum- 
mer, and was induced to make the best 
of my way home. The state of my 
health in the opinion of my physicians 
and friends, renders highly expedient a 
sea voyage, anda respite from official 
cares and labours. 1 accordingly ex- 
pect to sail for England on the 24th of 
this month. I must previously prepare 
my address to our Convention, exhibit- 
ing an account of my proceedings, among 





which I must of course, mention my re- 
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jection of Dr. Ducachet, as a candidate |} last year, that, in discharging this 


for orders. I shall therefore, esteem it 
a great favour if you will as early as 
convenient, acquaint me with your de- 
termination as to this case, and if he be 
admitted as a candidate, at what time it 
is proposed to ordain him. 
“| remain, Rt. Rev. and dear Sir, 
Sincerely your friend and brother, 
J. H. HOBART. 

The Rt. Rev. Bishop Griswold.” 


To this letter I have received no 
reply, in consequence I presume of 
the absence of my Rt. Rev. Brother, 
on a Visitation of his diocess. Ihave 
heard that Dr. Ducachet is licensed 
by him as a Lay-Reader; which 
would seem to establish the fact of 
his admission as a candidate for 
orders. 

I have thought it my duty, Breth- 
ren, to make this communication 
to you, as well from a wish to cor- 
rect very erroneous representations 
which prevail on the business to 
which it relates, as with a view, if 
this should be the last time I ad- 
dress you, of recording my senti- 
ments on a point, which considered 
as a precedent, I regard as among 
the most important, in reference to 
the purity of the ministry, the hon 
our and harmony of the episcopacy, 
the efficiency of discipline, the pros- 

erity of the Church, and the high 
interests of evangelical religion, that 
could possibly occur. 

Bishop Griswold’s Address, Sept. 1823. 

Once more, Christian friends, 
does the Lord’s goodness, in per- 
mitting the convention of this dio- 
cess to assemble, under circum- 
stances of continued prosperity, and 
increasing hopes, demand the re- 
newal of our gratitude and praise. 
The Lord’s work in our hands, in a 
general view, is yet advancing; and 
the portion of his vineyard, commit- 
ted to our oversight and care, still 
enjoys the smiles of his kind pro 
vecting providence. The gene: 
State of these churches, however, 





differs so little from what it was the 





duty which our canons assign me, 
it is not necessary to be so particu- 
lar as on some former occasions. 
The changes, whether calamitous 
or favourable, which have occurred, 
and those of my official transactions 
more generally interesting, it will 
be proper to notice. 

During the last year the numbers 
confirmed in our churches have 
been unusually small. We have 
frequent cause, and never more 
than on the present occasion, to no- 
tice and lament the too general ne- 
glect among our people to avail 
themselves of those comforting tes- 
timonials of God’s mercy and sal- 
vation so yvraciously offered in the 
ordinances of Christianity. The evil 
originates, no doubt, in a want of 
regard for its holy doctrines; in too 
great indifferency respecting the 
one thing needful. At the present 
season, there is, generally speaking, 
less appearance of pious zeal, and 
concern for the spirituality of reli- 


gion, than at some former seasons; 
but the Lord, we trust, has yet a- 


mong us a faithful, praying people. 

A few only have been ordained to 
the sacred ministry. Messrs. Eli- 
jah Brainerd, Lot Jones, John West, 
Theodore Edson, and William T. 
Potter have been admitted to the or- 


| der of deacons; and the Rev. Alfred 


L.. Baury has been ordained a pres- 
byter. To the list of candidates for 
holy orders have been added the 


names of Daniel L. B. Goodwin, 


Benjamin C. 





(. Parker, Charles 
Dresser, Joseph S. Covell, Ethan 
Allen, and Henry W. Ducachet. 
Respecting the gentleman last mene 
tioned, it will be proper, both for 
information, and to prevent misap- 
prehension, to state, that, during the 
greater part of a year, he was a cane 
didate in the diocess of New York. 
A short time before the meeting of 
the general convention last May. I 
received an official notification from 
the bishop of that diocess, that he 
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had refused to give Mr. Ducachet 
orders. Our canons do not, in such 
case, prohibit an application else- 
where; and he applied to the stand- 
ing committee of the state of Khode 
Isiand, requesting to be admitted as 
a candidate here. That standing 


committee, consisting of eight re- | 


spectable and judicious members, 
all met in council on this difficult 
and interesting question, and gave 
it, I have good reason to believe, a 
faithful examination. I had previ- 
ously written to the bishop of New 
York, informing him of Mr. Duca- 
chet’s application to this diocess, 
and requesting a statement of the 
objections against his receiving or- 
ders. A long, particular, and very 
friendly answer was promptly re- 
turned. This correspondence has 
also been laid before the standing 
committee. Mr. Ducachet pro- 
duced abundant testimonials to his 
talents, piety, good morals, and re- 
spectability of character. With a 
view to the Christian ministry, he 
had relinquished a successful prac- 
tice in an honourable profession. 
The ground on which he had been 
rejected was violence of temper, and 
his having used language injurious 
to the characters of individuals. 


Some instances of this, not to be 


justified, were produced; but not, 
in the judgment of our standing 
committee, to a degree which ought 
to debar him from being admitted 
as a candidate for the ministry in 
this diocess. He was according- 
ly recommended; seven of the 
committee signed his testimonials. 
He is not ordained, but received, 
as other candidates, on probation; 
should any reasons hereafter appear 
why he ought not to receive orders, 
they will be duly considered. 

I desire, also, it may be distinctly, 
and very carefully understood, that 
in thus receiving him as a candi- 
date, there is not intended, and 
ought not to be implied, any man- 
ner of censure or even disapproba~ 


HENRY Ws DUCACHFE1. 
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tion of what was done by the eccle- 
siastical authority in the other dio- 
cess. The highly respectable bish- 
op, who presides there, undoubtedly 
did what he conscientiously believed 
the honour of the Church, and the 
cause of religion required; and very 
possibly has acted a wiser part than 
myself. ‘This case is becoming 
public and well known. If in any 
thing I have done wrong, I can, by 
such misconduct, injure no charac- 
terbutmyown. There may be rea- 
sons for refusing a man orders in 
one diocess, which are not of equal 
weight in another. And that men 
should differ in judgment is one of 
the most common things in life. A 
number of judges who hear a cause, 
with the same evidence of facts, and 


| the same arguments of counsel be- 


fore them, are often in their deci- 
sions divided, and, in many cases, 
equally divided. Lach one acts con- 
scientiously according to his own 
best judgment, without designing or 
even thinking of any censure upon 
the opinions of those who judge dif- 
ferently. And I can truly say that 
should our brethren, in any other 
diocess, judge that one who had 
been rejected in this, might be use- 
ful in the ministry among them, and 
should ordain him, I should be pleas- 
ed, rather than offended; should sin- 
cerely pray that he might not disap- 


| point their expectations, and should 


rejoice to hear of his well doing. 
During the sitting of the last ge- 
neral convention, with reference to 


this case, the opinion of the house 





of bishops was requested. From 
what was said on the subject, I was 
the rather inclined to the course 
which I have since pursued. The 
presiding bishop, whose opinion is al- 
ways highly, and very justly esteem- 
ed, stated in writing his view of the 
general question; but not in such 
terms, or under such supposed cir- 
cumstances, as, ii my apprehension, 
to include the present case. In all 
the cases he put, if was supposeé 
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that the second bishop applied to is 
to be a judge of the other’s conduct; 
he views it as “predicating an ordi- 
pation on the ground of the unrea- 
sonable severity, and, as it would be 
termed, tyranny, of another Bishop.” 
In such a case, my judgment would 
coincide with his. But such is not 
my view of the present case. I am 
not called, nor am I authorized, to 
judge of the principles, or character, 
or official conduct of another Bishop. 
My part, in this business, is not to 
decide whether Mr. Ducachet ought 


to have been ordained in another di- | 


ocess; but whether he may with pro- 
priety be received as a candidate in 
this. Permit me, then, to repeat 
that I do not, and that I ought not, 
to judge, nor do I in this case enter- 
tain any opinion contrary to Chris- 
tian charity, respecting the “hetero- 
doxy or injustice of a brother Bi- 
shop.”” With such a view of the 
case, I see no need of “taking the 
advice of some brother Bishops” 
farther thanI have done. ‘Their ad- 
vice on this and every important 
point, will ever be heard by me with 
pleasure, and, I trust, respectfully, 
and duly regarded. If Mr. Duca- 
chet were now ordained, on the score 
of his being or having been a candi- 
date in the other diocess, the case 
would be materially different; but, as 
the case is, he is received on trial, 
and, like other candidates, to be or- 
dained or not, as he is found worthy. 

This, undoubtedly, is a question 


of some importance; and must be | 


decided with impartial regard to 
ecclesiastical discipline, and to the 
character and claims of an indivi- 
dual. We must respect the hon- 
our of the Church, that we neither 
bring it into contempt by enervating 
its just authority, nor give counten- 
ance to the prejudice which unhap- 
pily exists respecting its arbitrary 
exercise of power. Chiefly must 
we regard the interests of religion: 
the prosperity of the Redeemer’: 
kingdom. The utmost vigilance 
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should unquestionably be used re- 
specting the character and qualifi- 
cations of those admitted to holy or- 
ders. This requires not only the 
exercise of all the wisdom given us, 
but we are devoutly to pray the 
Lord of the harvest to send such 
labourers, as he approves; we must 
look in faith and earnest supplica- 
tion to him, who knows and rules 
the hearts of men. No Christian is 
authorized to hope, nor ought he to 
expect that our churches will or can 
be well supplied with clergymen, 
except he often and fervently prays 
to God to send them. And if we 
see churches vacant, or, what is 
worse, filled with disqualified or un- 
faithful ministers, our first thought 
should be whether we have been 
faithful. Have we used the means 
and efforts which our Lord has given 
and directed for preventing such 
great evils? Have we prayed as we 
Gught to “the Lord of the harvest?’ 
( To be continued. 
— 
LIEUT. R. DASHIELL. 

The deep and unaffected piety 
and high christian attainments, so 
happily pourtrayed in the following, 
account of the late Lieut. Richard 
Dashiell, of the United States Navy, 
in a letter to his mother, from the 
agent of the Colonization Society at 
Monrovia on the west coast of Afri- 
ca; induces the belief that it will be 
highly gratifying to our readers; 
especially as so bright an example 
of the power of religion is here ex- 


| hibited in one, whose profession is 


generally considered unfavourable 
to the cultivation of true piety. 

In our No, for January, may be 
found a short account of his embrac- 
ing the gospel; and of the uniform 
christian deportment, which he main- 
tained until his departure for Africa. 
Connecting this with the following 
statement of his sickness; together 
with the extracts from his pious let- 
iers, which will hereafter appear; 
a stfikint instance is exbibited of 
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the blessed effects of our holy rel). 
ion. How much more estimab! 
in the sight of Heaven, and valuable 
to man, is such a character, than 
that of him who spends his life, re- 
gardiess of eternity and of the ex- 
ample he leaves in the world. 

May God grant that all the offi- 
cers of our government, both civi 
and military, may see the inestima 
ble value of Christianitv, and by ex- 
ample and precept, unite all their 
influence in promoting its genera! 
diffusion among all classes of socie- 
ty throughout our happy republic. 


Cape Mesurado, Western Africa, 
October 14, 1823. 
Dear Mapa: 


LIEUT. R- DASHIELL,. 








The afflictive intelligence of your 
son—Lt. R. Dashiell’s de parture—has no 
doubt been communicated to you by Mr. 
Johnston, Midshipman under his com- 
mand, and who was present at his death. 
Mr. J. being himself ill at the time, left 
Sierra Leone, a very few days after the 
mournful event, for the United States. 

His health had been low, from the | 
time of his arrival on the coast; but hav- 
ing resisted a lingering and debilitating | 
course of the fever, the most flattering 
hopes were entertained of his speedy re- 
covery, at the time he left this place 
(June 13th) for Sierra Leone. 1 am in- 
formed that he continued to acquire new 
vigour and health on the passage, and 
for five days after his arrival at Sierra 
Leone; when, being ashore on business, | 
he was taken suddenly ill of a very ma 
lignant fever, under which it was the 
will of God that he should sink in less | 
than three days. My particular object, 
dear Madam, in addressing vou at this | 
time, is to communicate a few particu- 
lars, which cannot fail to interest a Mo- 
ther’s heart, and prove consoling to eve- 
ry friend of your dear departed son. 

The Cyane left Mesurado on the 20th 
of April. Lieut. Dashiell’s exertions 
had, for more than a month preceding, 
in putting his vessel in proper repair, 
been much too incessant and fatiguing. 
He was at this time, sick from exhaus- 
tion; and the very uncommon heat (even 
for Africa) had induced a slow sort of 
solar fever, attended occasionally with 
soar delirium. The state of my own 





ealth was wretched; and no sooner was , 
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the Cyane gone, than | went on board 
the Augusta, for the purpose of trying 
with Mr. Dashiell, the effects of a short 
sea-voyage. This was on the 21st of 
April. We sailed to the southward, on 
the next morning. The weather was 
pleasant, and I was greatly benefited.— 
But Mr. D. evidently had not yet reach- 
ed the crisis of his disorder, His appe- 
tite was gune his strength utterly re- 
duced—his fever almost constant—and 
the novelty of his command, gave him 
too much anxiety;—it being his lot to 
have acrew not at all calculated to spare 
their commander the full burden of cares 
which naturally attach to his situation. 
At my solicitation, he was induced to 
make his health a principal object of at- 
tention—to keep his bed, more; and em- 
ploy such remedies as his case required 
and our situation admitted. For four or 
five days, he rapidly declined; but, when 
sunk to the lowest point of debility, it 
pleased a merciful Providence to subdue 
the violence of his symptoms, and afford 
him sensible relief. His debility was 
now extreme; and instead of the com- 
forts, and accommodations so grateful to 
the sick, our situation necessarily pre- 
cluded us from almost every thing but 
the necessaries of existence. From this 
cause, his recovery was almost imper- 
ceptibly slow. 

On the 28th, we arrived at the coun- 
try of Settra-Kroo, about 250 miles from 
Mesurado; where we lay three days, and 
weighed, to return. At this place, it 
was found to be so hazardous and diffi- 
cult to land, that neither of us attempt- 
ed it;—and it was here, that we had our 
first rains, which evidently brought on 
Mr D. arelapse. But it rather delay- 
ed, than abated the hope of his recove- 
ry. A milch goat, fruits, vegetables and 
fresh fish, procured from shore, assisted 
him not a little; and 1 could perceive 
that his spirits, which had hitherto been 
greatly depressed, improved daily. On 
the 3d of May, I had him landed at the 
establishment of Captain Spence, a hos- 
pitable Englishman, at the mouth of the 
river Sesters (Cestos). There we re- 
mained four days: and, although the 
rains had set in, and the weather in con- 
sequence, was unpleasant; he recruited 
a little, and went on board, on the 8th of 
May, with the fairest prospect of being 
in a few days happily restored to health. 
But owing to a variety of little perplex- 
ing accidents, such as carrying away top- 
‘masts, losing anchors, a drunken pilot, 
&c. and to heavy rains and irregulk 
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winds, our 
tremely unpleasant and tiresome These 


incidents had their effect on the Licute- | 
nant’s spirits, and prevented him from | 


deriving the full benefit from the re- 
mainder of the voyage. 

On the 13th, we arrived, and | imme- 
diately induced him to remove on shore, 
at Mesurado. I found the government 
house at this time, a hospital 
ton, whom I had left in charge of the 
establishment during my absence, had 
been, for two weeks, extremely sick— 
Of seven white seamen, left at the Cape 
well, four had died; the fifth expired 
three days after our return; and the two 
remaining were low, but convalescent. 
Mr. Dashiell, however, received every 
attention in our power to afford, and 
slowly, but very slowly, mended. He 


at one time, partially arranged his af- 
But I found | 
that the great depression of. spirits un- | 
der which he laboured, seemed to re- | 
tard his recovery; and took pains to 
revive in him the hope of recovering.— | 
On the 24th, we were all blest with the || 


fairs, for his departure. 


arrival of a physician; and from this time | 
till the 15th of June, the day of his sail- | 
ing for Sierra Leone, he was decidedly 
and rapidly convalescent. 


I confidently hoped to see him return at 
the end of three or four weeks, in the 
full possession of that first of earthly 
blessings. But God had ordered other- 
wise; and very few, besides his immedi- 


ate relatives, have reason more sensibly | 
to deplore the mournful event than my- | 


self Since leaving America, he is the 
only white man I had known, who sup- 
ported a Christian profession with that 
unbending conscientiousness, which ef- 
fectually and visibly distanced the world, 
and, on all occasions, loudly reproved its 
vanities. No one doubted where Mr. 
Dashiell’s heart was, or who was its pa- 
ramount Lord and Master None on 
board either the Cyane, or his own ves- 
sel, doubted that the Gospel of the New 
Testament could more powerfully affect 
and enchain the soul, controul the life, 
expand the hopes, and engross the 
thoughts, than any otherinfluence which 
philosophy could account for on any na- 
tural principles. I do not say that this 
convincing example made them all in 
love with religion. Far from it. To 
my certain knowledge, he was often 
called upon to exercise all that patience 
which the grace of God alone could in- 
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ge homeward was ex. | 





Mr. Se- | 








| ‘prayer. 


On the morn- | 
ing of embarkation, he went aboard | 
with much of the activity of health; and | 
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spire, under mortifications brought upon 
hum by the faithful copy he exhibited of 
his Saviour’s example. But it is affect- 
ing to think, that many who caused him 
some slight inconveniences in this re- 
spect, have already gone with him to the 
bar of God. Others, I doubt not, will 
carry to their dying bed, perhaps to be 
revived at that hour in bitter regrets, 
the recollection of his holy life. 

During the few weeks we were toge- 


ther, his whole study, conversation, and 


anxiety, was one determined and labo- 


, rious effort to mortify sin, and press into 


the kingdom of God. Most of his time 
when alone, resting on his couch, sitting, 
or walking abroad, was spent in silent 
It often seemed that he regret. 
ed the interruptions necessary for ree 
treshment and business—although |! ne- 
ver knew the duties of a responsible sta- 
tion more conscientiously fulfilled than 
his were, on this coast. He took a most 
evident delight in the celebration of fa- 
mily worship, both on board his vessel 
and at the government house—and in 
leading our devotions, as he very often 
did, Ihave known him several times so 
absorbed in the duty, and so impressed 
with the Divine presence, as evidently 
to forget for the moment that he had 
any other listeners.—Even when not 
wholly himself, he could ill endure that 
prayers should not be frequently offered 
at his bed-side. He showed great sub- 
mission to the pleasure of God; resolved 
every blessing to his mercy; and traced 
every affliction to his hand. 

He did not seem so anxious about the 
event of his illness, as that God would 
sanctify it to his rapid growth in grace, 
Every day, his anxiety on this point in« 
creased: every day, he had some new 
complaint to offer, of the hardness, de-~ 
ceitfulness, and unsubdued corruptions 
of his heart. At the Sesters, on the 6th 
of May, his anxiety to be delivered from 
the power of “indwelling sin”, was 80 
great, that he would not rest ’till he ha@ 
formed with me a sort of covenant—the 
chief condition of which was, that we 
should mutually spend a part of eve 
day either together, or apart, in suppli- 
cating for each other an “increase of 
grace.” The Scriptures of the New Tes- 
tament relating to this subject, were, of 
all others, the oftenest in his mouth, and 
the most deeply impressed on his heart. 
He seems to have seized with a stron 
faith on the inspired promises of “Sanctifi- 
cation”’ by the blood and Spirit of Christ; 
to have believed it the only prize worth 
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running for; and to have made it as dis- 
tinctly the object of his pursuit, as ever 
the miser did his wealth, or the ambiti- 
ous man his honours. He seemed to 
regard the holy prize as attainable, and 
I believe was stimulated by the consci- 
ousness of being daily brought, by the 
help of God, nearer to it. 

He would often humbly recount to me 
the snares in which he had been taken, 
and the means by which he had gained 
spiritual advantages over the world, over 
temptations, and over himself. ‘None,’ 
he more than once, said, ‘had proved 
more profitable than the frequent re- 
newal of his covenant with God.’ He 
told me, ‘that fora length of time he had 
seriously thus bound himself in fresh 
obligations to his Saviour, twice every 
week; and had seldom repeated the du- 
ty without obtaining a new supply of 
strength from on high.’ The conse- 
quence was, he could more easily stand 
trials and seductions which once were 
too strong for him; and serve God amidst 
the commotions of life, and the avoca- 
tions of official duty, without so often 
getting entangled in the world, and fal- 
ling into darkness. He strongly re- 
commended the practice, to all who 
were sincerely desirous to live above 
the world, and willing to sell it all for 
Christ. 

His anxiety once more to commune 
at the Lord’s table, was verv great; and 
not long before his final departure for 
Sierra Leone, united with our humble 
cengregation, in this holy sacrament. 

He often spoke even during his sick- 


ness, and in very affectionate terms, of 


his friends—particularly of his Mother, 
and sister Margaret. He told me one 
day that he had a new sin to accuse him- 
self of—a violation of the Fifth Com- 
mandment, in not having written his 
dear Mother oftener, I told him that 
I knew she had shared largely in his 
thoughts and prayers, and I saw no sin 
in not having written letters which he 
could not send. He said he must be 
more punctual in future. 

Of the circumstances of his last illness 
at Sierra Leone, | can afford you no par- 
ticular account. Even his officers could 
have little or no intercourse with him 
during that solemn period. But it would 
wrong the promises of God, to doubt but 
his “grace was sufficient for him” in that 
season of extremity. 

From what I have said, you will per- 
ceive, dear Madam, that it was by no 
means in yain that your son was permit- 
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ted to spend tle last weeks of his mor- 
tal pilgrimage on our cheerless shores, 
Such an example as he gave us; his fer- 
vent effectual prayers; his faith, and, 
above all, his deadness to the world, al- 
tho’ obliged often to contemplate it in, 
perhaps, its most fascinating forms;—al/ 
have left an impression which, trust me, 
will not soon be effaced. We cannot 
trace the designs of Infinite goodness 
and wisdom; but God evidently brought 
Mr. Dashiell here, to ripen and mature 
for a holier state. It was his holy plea- 
sure to perfect the work of grace which 
his Spirit had begun in him; and, for 
whatever reason, saw no place so fit for 
the purpose, as Africa. Here, separat- 
ed from Christian associates, in a great 
measure, he made him stand without 
their support. Denied the sacred ordi- 
nances of the christian congregation, he 
here acquired daily accessions of spirit- 
ual grace, directly from the fountain 
head. He has made full proof of the 
sincerity of his profession;—and gone, I 
have the best assurance which can well 
be had of another, to live and rejoice 
forever in the glorious presence of the 
Redeemer. 

To add more is unnecessary; and such 
is my respect for yourself and the other 
friends of Mr Dashiell; and such my 
conviction of the excellency of his Chris- 
tian character, that I could not say less. 
I write, with other wounds inflicted by 
the bereaving strokes of Providence, yet 
bleeding in my heart: Africa has, in- 
deed, proved to many Americans, a fiery 
furnace, which either consumes, refines, 
or sends them out, hardened seven-fold. 
Some renounced their Christian profes- 
sion;—others are ripened for heaven, 
here; and that in less time often than 
can be believed. 

Mr. D.’s effects are yet aboard the 
Augusta; and the vessel at present in 
Sierra Leone. 1 made Mr. McMullin, 
the present commander, promise to pre- 
serve every article with care, and have 


| them ready to be sent to his friends by 
| the first direct conveyance; and should 
the Augusta return before this letter 


goes, I will, if living, bestow any farther 
attention, which their safekeeping and 
transmission may require. 

In accepting my deep condolence, 
dear Madam, you will have the goodness 
to mention me with affection to your re- 
spected daughter and Mr. D.’s brothers. 

Respectfully & very sincerely Yours. 


— ee 


Mrs. Wixtsox, Washington City. 
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Review. 


—_ 


The following Review, from the 
pen of an Ohio correspondent, we 
insert upon the principle expressed 
in the last number of the Repertory, 
of affording our brethren in the Wes 
tern Diocess, every facility of meet- 
ing, what to ourselves, among many 
others, has all the appearance of 
most unwarrantable procedure A 
wards their diocess and its Bishop. 
We hope the publication of this Re- 
view will promote, as certainly by 


the author it was intended, the real | 


interests of the Church. 
Union of sentiment and harmony 
of action among her members, are 


all-important to the well being and | 
The sure | 


prosperity of the Church. 
way of producing ‘hese, is a candid 
and fair investigation of truth, and | 
when a difference of opinion exists, 
the exercise of mutual forbearance 
and brotherly love. 

Any attempt at dictation in mat- 
ters of faith or of practice, on the 


part of those who hold and exer- | 


cise the Episcopal Office, in re- 
gard to cases where there is no de- 
parture from the articles, canons, 
and rubrics of the Church, must | 
inevitably produce discord and divi- 
sions among her members. 
order of the ministry, has its appro- 
priate sphere, and, in all matters pe- 
culiar to that sphere, is necessarily 
invested with the privilege of deter- 
mining the proper means for the ac- 
complishment of its great design. 
The experience of Bisnop Chase 
in the affairs of the Church at large, 
and of his own diocess in parti- 
cular, must undoubtedly qualify him 
to judge more correctly of the most 
effectual means for building up the 
waste places of our Zion in that re- 
gion, than they possibly can wih: 
have never crossed the wester: 


mountains, nor experienced his hard- 
No. 8.—M m 
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hips, endured his fatigues, perform- 
ed his labours, and suffered bis 
deprivations. His conduct in the 
whole of the transaction to which 
the Review refers, has been open, 
candid and Christian: and, if we 
are not greatly deceived, he has 
the prayers and good wishes of a 
great poruon of the members of the 
Church throughout the Union. 
[ ed. 


FOR THE REPERTORY, 


Bishop Hobart’s Notes, relative to the - 
merican Church, published in Lon- 
don—Nov. 13 & 19, 1823. 

The conduct of a distinguished 
man, 1s sometimes such, that those 
connected with him who are affect- 
ed by it, find much difficuly in de- 
_ciding whether the evil is greater, to 
submit in silence, or to expose the 
whole matter. This is particularly 
the case when a man eminent as a 
professor of religion, and occupying 
a high station in the Church, sulfers 
himself to adopt a course of proceed- 
ing inconsistent with his prof ssion 
/and injurious toothers. ‘To remain 
silent is to permit a bad example, 
the mischief of which cannot be fore- 
seen. To make a just.and tempe- 
rate exposure, exasperates the of- 
fending party and his supporters; 
frequently aflords the seofler an op- 
portunity to deride all religion, and 


"| often places a stumbling block in the 


path of the humble seeker after 
truth, which greatly obstructs his 
progress. ‘These are serious evils, 
for which no good man would lightly 
yive occasion. But the example of 
a distinguished man may lay the 








extensive and dangerous character, 

The destruction of church unity; 
tre subversion of order and povern- 
| ment; the excitemeut of jealousy and 


| foundation for evils of a much more 
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suspicion; the stirring up of wrath, 
may all result from this single ex- 
ample. When this seems to be an 
inevitable result; and when the of- 
fending party perseveres in his 
course and his supporters justify 
him; no alternative would seem to 
remain to the injured party, buta 
full and fearless exposition of the 
whole case. 
candidly and plainly: individuals 
should not be named, except where 


it is indispensable, and then as re- | 


spectfully as the subject and cir- 
cumstances will permit. Truth 
should be spoken temperately; but 
with no affected parade of delicacy, 
where every mtelliecnut reader must 
perceive that the writer feels none, 
and where the argument demon- 
strates that none ought to be felt. 
The Notes, stated af the head of 
this article, as republished in the 
Christian Journal for January 1824, 
have very strongly impressed upon 
my mind the reflections here sug- 
gested, and conducted it to the con- 
clusions here stated: The reasons 
assigned for their publication, their 
matter and their manner, all unite in 
setting a most pernicious and dan- 
gerous example. They exhibit an 
American Bishop in a most unbe- 
coming character: they avow a 
course of conduct on his part and 
that of some of his brethren, unwar- 
ranted by the constitution and canons 
of the church, and of very mis- 
chievous tendency; and they assert 
claims and disclose pretensions of a 
character the most extraordinary. 
The propositions, these notes main- 
tain anc the unity of the American 
Church, are absolutely incompati- 
ble. ‘To demonstrate this, and to 
place Bishop Hobart’s conduct in 
this affair, properly before the 


Church, is the object of this review; 
to which I request the attention of 
every candid Episcopalian in the 
Union. 

When the Bishop of Ohio dete:- 
mined to visit England, and solicit 
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, donations in support of a Theologi- 
cal School to be established in his 
own diocess; he addressed a letter to 
each of his brother Bishops, inform- 
ing them of the determination he 
had taken; explaining his own views 
of its necessity and object, and soli- 
citing of each, if he thought proper 
to grant it, a letter approving of the 
measure. In forming his determi- 
nation, Bishop Chase acted upon his 
own responsibility; as he had a right 
todo. Upon the subject of establish- 
iny a school for the instruction of 
candidates for the ministry within 
his own diocess; the constitution and 
canons of the church did not require 
him to consult, either the Bishops 
or the General Convention: every 
source for obtaining the means was 
open to him, which was in itself just 
avd reputable. In explaining his 
designs to his brethren; he acted 
with the respect and brotherly affec- 
tion which ought to exist between 
equals inthe same communion. In 
the same spirit their approbation and 
aid was requested. These they 
were all and each at perfect liberty 
to give, or to refuse. No objection 
could be made that those who with- 
held their approbation should assign 
their reasons, provided it was done 
in a proper spirit and in a respect- 














fulmanner. No one could properly 
assume the attitude of an adviser, or 
the language ofa Superior. Advice 
was not asked! and no superiority 
could exist where all were equals. 
Any one who thought the project, in 
any of its bearings inexpedient, 
might well give the reasons upon 
which he founded his opinion; hav- 
ing done so, he bad discharged his 
conscience. Duty could not, where 
all were equal, require of him any 
effort to defeat the object. Charity, 
brotherly love, decent respect for 
the equal rights and opinions of a 
brother, forbade any such effort. 
Bishop Chase’s circular to the 
Bishops was dated at Cincinnati, Ju- 
ly 26th, 1828. Bishop Hobart ad- 
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dressed him a reply, dated at New 
York, September !1th, 1825. In 
this reply, he reprobated, in very 
harsh and strong terms, the whole 


plan, and urged its relinquishment | 


almost in the language of command. 
His own objections he supported by 
the authority of the presiding Bish- 
op; of other Bishops not named, and 
of the great body of the Church, of 
whose opinions he could not cer- 
tainly be very well informed. 
article may possibly be read by some 


who have never read the letter, and | 
is | 


therefore the 


yiven: 


following extract 


“With a view to the improvement of 
my health, and with this view only, Lam 
preparing for a voyage to England; and 
for aresidence a twelve month 
You mention your going in the packet 


on the first of October; and as my ap- | 


pearance in England, at the same time 


with you, would lead to the supposition | 


that the object of your journey was ap- 
proved by me, I am constrained to fore- 


80 the gratification of your company and | 
to take my passage in another vessel.— | 


Even with this precaution, U foresee the 
possibility of our being brought into un- 
pleasant contact: and shall doubtless be 
enquired of as to the ebject of your visit, 
and must state the opinion entertained 
concerning it It may appear my duty 
to take some pains to prevent the im- 
pression that a measure deemed so inju- 
dicious and inexpedient by my brethren, 
and the great body of the church here, 
is countenanced by them. J do not think 
it at all unlikely that J shall be requested 
to make known, particularly if you pros- 
ecute your object, the paramount claims 
of the general institutions of our Church: 
and whatever pain it may give, | shall 
not hesitate to discharge the dictates of 
my duty.” 


Besides this letter, Bishop Ho- 
bart transmitted to Bishop Chase a 
note dated the 20th of September, 
enclosing him a resolution of the 
standing Committee of the General 
Theological Seminary, asserting, 


not the ofiinion of the committee. 
but the fact, that that Seminary ‘is 
“peculiarly entitled to the patron- 


This | 


abroad. | 
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“age of all those benevolent indivi- 
“duals, who take an interest in the 
“American Church;”” and direct- 
ing that the secretary furnish Bishop 
Hobart official copies of the resolu- 
tion, to be used by him, as he may 
judge expedient. The note enclos- 
ing this resolution, added——It was 
“understood that it might be expe- 
“dient for me to communicate these 
“copies to the various socicties of 
“the Church of England, to the 
“Bishop’s and others. It 1s also 
“ roper to mention thal a meeting 
“of the managers of the General 
“Missionary Society, will be held at 
“Philadelphia, on the SOth instant, 
‘and that the managers when met, 
“may, perhaps, also put in a caveat 


| “against your design.” 


Bishop Chase had received two 
letters from Bishop White, the first 
dated Auy 11, im which the design 
of Bishop Chase was objected to, 
altogether upon the ground of the 
“expediency of avoiding all apipli- 
cations to a furcign source.” The 
second dated Sept. 10, written avow- 
edly, at the request of three other 


Bishops, and making the location of 
a Seminary in Ohio, and the claims 











of the General Seminary, an addi- 
tional ground of objection, It was 
confessed that Bishop White had 
been operated upon to effect the 
writing of his second letter. The 
resolution of the standing Commit- 
tee of the General Semmary, with 
which Bp. Chase was threatened in 
Bp. Hobart’s letter of the 1 lth Sept., 
was secured by a vote of that bo- 
dy on the 18th, and a caveat from 
the Managers of the General Mis- 
sionary Society was announced by 
Bishop Hobart, as in contemplation. 
Under these circumstances it was 
impossible for Bishop Chase not to 
perceive that Bishop Hobart was 
taking most effectual measures to 
drive him from the pursuit of his 
object, or to prevent its success. 

| Bishop Hobart’s interference was vi- 
sible in every thing. Events were 
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so distinctly the consummation « 
his own prophetic annunciations 
that their great moving cause could 
not be mistaken.—Every thing pro- 
phesied at home had come to pass; 
it could not therefore be doubted, 
but that the “unpleasant contact” 
Joreseen, and threatened abroad, 
would also take place unless the ob 
ject was abandoned. 

The propriety of the measures 
taken by Bishop Hobart, and how 
far others can be justified, in lend- 
ing him. their assistance, I shall ex 
amine hereafter; the facts are stated 
here in explanation of the conduct ot 
Bishop Chase. Noman has aright 
to say that Bishop Chase was not 
fully persuaded of the propriety of 
the course he had determined to 
pu's’e. Noman can say with truth, 
that in pursuing it, he violated ¢ « 
constitution or canons of the church; 
or interfered in any manner what- 
ever, with the rights, claims, or im- 
munities of any other Bishop. He 
was placed ma most pamful and 
dissprecable situation. He had de- 
liberated with himself; consulted 
with those whom duty required him 
to consult, and determined upon his 
course. He had left his home, and 
travelled six hundred miles in per- 
formance of his resolution, when he 
was obstructed by opposition from 
those who had no right to interfere, 
and upon grounds which his judg- 
mentrejected. This opposition was 
conducted in a spirit derogating 
from his independence, and, in eve 
ry point of view, offensive and ob- 
yectionable. To stop, would not be 
yielding to convictions wrought up- 
on his own judgment, by argument 
and reflection: but succumbing io 
the actual and threatened opposition 
of an individual entitled to no more 
consideration than himself. This 
would be ministering aliment to the 
overweening presumption of his op- 
ponent. and sinking himself in his 
own estimation: and that of others. 
He set out to do the work of his 
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eave ily Father, and was turned 
rom his course by the opposition of 
inan—an opposition too, in his own 
estimation, distinguished by every 
trait of the carnal man, and by no 
other. 

Thus situate, he determined not 
to shrink before the obstacles raised 
up against him.—He resolved to 
pursue his original plan; and to give 
to his brethren and the world, a full 
and candid exposition of the object 


i view, and the circumstances un- 
| der which he acted. 


He addressed and published a 


letter to Bishop White, presenting a 


brief history of the Church in Ohio, 
and of his connexion with it, pour- 
traying in vivid colours—but not less 


the sober language of truth, its des- 


titution and despair: and describing 
the humble, unassuming school he 
contemplated for its assistance and 
relief. In this letter, he states dis- 
tinctly that he had received two let- 
ters from Bishop White, stating ob- 
jections to his plan, and the means 
proposed to effect it; and that he had 
received letters from three other Bi- 
shops, besides Bishop Hobart, to the 
same effect, and that from one Bi- 
shop he had not heard. He pub- 
lished letters from Bishops Brow- 
nell, Bowen and Ravenscroft, which 


_ spoke for themselves, and he gave 


extracts from other letters approv- 
ing his course. He published Bi- 
shop Hobart’s letter, at large, stat- 
ing the objections against his pro- 
ceeding, and added not one word of 
comment. He assigned his own 
reasons in vindication of his origi- 
nal plan, and of his determination 
not to give it up—thus placing fair- 
ly before the Church, and all who 
chose to examine the subject, the 
grounds upon which he acted, and 
the objections urged against his con- 
duct. 

Bishop Hobart sailed for England 


one week before Bishop Chase.— 


Hfe reached Liverpool about the last 
of October, where he was met by 
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the Bishop of London, and escorted || 
Bishop Chase land- | 


to the capital. 


ed at Liverpool on tie Sd of No- | 
vember, and, wishing to avoid all | 


“unpleasant contact” with Bishop 


Hobart, (without parade) distribut- | 


ed a few copies of his letter. By 
this course of conduct, he demon- 
strated most clearly that he did not 
come to England soliciting aid from 
the English Church in the name and 
under the sanction of the American 
Church, as an aggregate body. His 
letter fully explained the character 
in which he came, and the objections 
that existed to his visit. 

The first note of Bishop Hobart 
was published in London Nov. 13, 
and is thus introduced:— 


“The undersigned deems it due to the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the U- 
nited States of America, to make known 
that this Church has not, by any act of 
the General Convention of her Bishops 
and the representatives of her Clergy 





and Laity, the only organ thro’ which that | 
authority can be conveyed, authorised an | 


appeal in her behalf, to the parent 
Church in Great Britain.” 


The same note concludes thus:— 

“The undersigned indulges the hope 
that the necessity which from particular 
circumstances seems to exist, of prevent- 
ing erroneous impressions relative to 
the agency of the American Episcopal 
Church in applications in behalf of local 
institutions, will be admitted as his apo- 
logy for this communication.” 


Bishop Hobart appears to have 
been fully sensible that obtruding 
the subject of his note, upon the 
English Church, called for some 
apology—And he seems to suppose 
that these two paragraphs contain 
that afology.—lIt is easy to shew 
that this supposition is wholly un- 
founded. The “erroneous impres- 


sion” that the general convention 
had authorised an appeal to the 
English Church, in behalf of the 
whole aggregate Episcopal Church 
of America, could not be made in 
England without a most gross at- | 
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tempt at misrepresentation, by those 
who were nm England making “ap- 
plications in behalf of local insti- 
tutions.”” The afology can have 


| no other foundation than a gratui- 


tous supposition, that these mis- 
representations would be made.— 
for this there was not, there could 
not be a just ground of apprehen- 
sion. * Hrroneous impressions” can- 
not be made where nothing uncan- 
did is attempted; and it is a most 
unwarranted reflection upon the 


Church, for Bishop Hobart to pro- 


claim, 1» print, that he anticipates, 
from a brother Bishop, a course of 
conduct, calculated to deceive and 
instead, And itys only upon such 
anticipation that he himself vindi- 
cates his publication. 

Again: Bishop Hobart knew that 


ho attempt would be made to im- 


press upon the parent Church iv 
England, the error that the general 


_ convention in America, had autho- 


tn behalf of loeal institutions. 


vised the applications then making, 
The 


agent from Connecticut had pub- 





lished his documents, in which no- 
thing was claimed under the autho- 
rity of the general convention.— 
Bp. Chase, had circulated his print- 
ed letter, which shewed most clearly; 
that the mission was upon his own 
authority; and was opposed by at 
least five Bishops; and approved by 
but three. It was impossible for 
any “erroneous impressions relative 
to the agency of the American 
Church” in these applications, to 
originate or exist. So that Bishop 
Hobart is reduced to this dilemma: 
either he has not assigned the true 
reason for publishing his note, or he 
acted upon suspicions wholly un- 
founded in fact, which candour and 
justice forbade him to entertain, and 
which the exercise of very little re- 
flection must have convinced him 
were incorrect. 

After stating that the General 
Convention has not authorised an 
appeal, the note proceeds: 
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“He is especially persuaded that the 
at body of her Bishops, her Clergy, 
and Laity, would not sanction such an 
appeal from a particular diocess or dis- 
trict in favour of any local institution, for 
whatever purpose established.”—*But 
the undersigned is fully satisfied that if 
a public appeal of this description were 
deemed proper and expedient, a// would 
unite in the opinion that it should be 
made in favour of the General Theolo- 
gical Seminary, &c. As evidence of the | 
correctness of this sentiment, he states | 





the fact that the General Convention of || 


the Episcopal Church, consisting of its 


House of Bishops, and of its House of | 


Clerical and Lay Deputies, who are cho- | 
sen by the Diocesan Conventions, pass- 
eda resolution at their session in May 
last, enforcing the claims of that institu- 
tion, and earnestly inviting the members | 
and friends of the Church to contribu- 
tions and exertions in its behalf.” | 





It may be correct, that the great 
body of the Church would not sanc- 
tion an appeal to England, or any foe 
reign country, in favour of any local 
institution: yet, it is certainly far 
from correct that all would unite in 
favour of the General Seminary.—- 
But 1 do not mear to question Bi- 
shop Hobart for error ef opinion, 
however palpable it may be.. On 
this point, | have a much more se- 
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the few, and to rest on the minds of 
the many. Such conduct requires 
no comment. xs 

Had this document, thus misre- 
presented, been the joint act of both 
Liouses of the Convention, as stated, 
there exists a reason, known to Bi- 
shop Hobart, and not known in En- 
gland, why it was not evidence of a- 


_ny effect, for the purpose that he in- 





rious charge to urge against him.—— 
The General Convention in Mav 
last, passed no such resolution, as he 
states.——It is a total misrepresenta- | 
tion, of which he could not be igno- 
rant. Such a resolution was passed | 
by the House of Bishops only.—I' 
was in Bishop Iobart’s pussession, 
and published by him afterwards, 
without any intimation that he had 
mistook its character, in his first 
note. He published as fact, that 
which was not true, and that which 
was Calculated to make an “errone- 
ous impression.’”?’ He made a se- 
cond publication without explaining 
his mistake; but furnishing the mis- 
represented document—so that a 
critical observer only, would per- 
ceive the error; thus leaving the “er- 
roneous impressions” made by his 





first publication, to be corrected by 


troduced it. That resolution was 
moved by Bishop Bowen. Its ob- 
ject was not to assert the exclusive 
claims of the General Seminary; but 
to recommend it to a liberal patron- 


ag and to the concurrent solicitude 


and exertions of the Church. It 
was intended only as a recommenda- 


tion of the one House; not as the 





act of the Convention. ‘The mover 
of it had expressly approved of es- 
tablishing a diocesan school in Ohio. 
In his letter to Bishop Chase, he 
said: —* Your Clergy must be sons 
of the soil’; and, again, “Zam fully 
sensible that if you have an efficient 
ministry at all, it must be consti- 
tuted by the education, among youre 
selves, of men born and reared a- 
mong you.’ The man who wrote 
thus in September, never could have 
intended, in May, to concentrate all 
exertions and every solicitude in fa- 
vour of the General Seminary.— 
And where the facts here stated, 
were known, the resolution referred 
to by Bishop Hobart, would never 
be understood as he represented it. 

In further confirmation of his as- 
sertion, that all would unite in sup- 
port of the claims of the General 
Seminary, Bishop Hobart publishes 
the resolution of their standing com- 
mittee; with copies of which he was 
furnished, as before stated. ‘The 
real weight to which this document 
was entitled, could not be at all un- 
derstood in England. Indeed. I ap- 
prehend it is but very partially un- 
derstood in this country. 

By the Constitution of the Semi- 
nary, its management and direction 
are vested in a Board of Trustees, 
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of which the Bishops are members 
ex-officio. The other members are 
appointed by the General Conven- 
tion, and their number regulated by 
the number of clergy and amount of 
funds subscribed or contributed to 
the Seminary. Eleven Trustees 


form a quorum to do business; the | 
senior Bishop present presides; and 


they are authorised to constitute pro- 
fessorships, to appoint the profes- 
sors, to prescribe the course of stu- 
dy, to make rules, regulations and 
statutes for the government of the 
Seminary, and generally to take 
such measures as they may deem 
necessary for its prosperity. 

This Standing Committee is un- 
known to the Constitution, and of 
course cannot be invested with any 


of the legislative authority of the in- | 


stitution. It was constituted at the 
very first meeting of the Board of 
Trustees, for the purpose of exe- 
cuting the orders and resolutions of 
the Board in its recess. It may re- 
commend measures to the Board; it 
may execute the measures resolved 
on.—But it has no power to act in 
the name of the Seminary; and its 
resolutions are of no more authori- 
ty, than those of the individuals who 
happen to compose it. Bishop Ho- 
bart himself is its president, and may 
convene it at his pleasure. It is 
most obvious, therefore, that the re- 
solution of this Committee, is noth- 
ing more than the resolution of Bi- 
shop Hobart himself He bad ad- 
vised Bishop Chase, that he did not 
think it “at all unlikely’? that he 
should be requested to make known 
the claims of the Seminary;—and 


accordingly, thro’ the medium of 


this committee, the request is made. 
What real weight can be due to the 
resolution of an unauthorised body, 
got up for the occasion, as this was? 
None, certainly. And with a know- 


ledge how it was procured, and by 
whom it was made, to present it to 
the world as the solemn act of an 
authorised body, entitled to conside- 
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ration as such, was equally uncan- 
did and undignified. 

The second note was published to 
give *niore tull information on the 
subject of the first note.” It com- 
mences with a statement of the 
number of the Bishops, and an ex- 
planation of their opinions in relation 
to the mission of Bishop Chase, from 
which it appears that Bishop Hobart 
had possessed himself of the opini- 
ons of all who expressed an opinion. 
It is evident that this second note 
was written after Bishop Hobart was 
apprised that his pastoral letter ot 
1820, strongly advocating a dioce- 
san convention ti New York, not- 
withstandine existence of the 
General Seminary, was to be found 
in England. On this subject he says: 


“It is proper also to observe more dis- 
tinctly than is done in the former note, that 
at one period a diocesan Theological Se- 
minary existed in the state of New York 
and a general Theological Seminary at 
New Haven: that under a change of cir- 
cumstances, and with a view to unity of 
operations, a proposition for uniting the 
two Seminaries, under a proper organi- 
zation, was submitted in October, 1821, 
by the undersigned, to the convention 
of the clergy and laity of his diocess:— 
that in the following month of Novem- 
ber, at a general convention of the Bi- 
shops, clergy, and laity of the whole 
Church, specially convened for the pur- 
pose, this union, in the spirit of compro- 
mise and conciliation, and with the cor- 
dial co-operation of the undersigned, 
was effected, and a constitution for the 
government of the Seminary adopted, 
which removed many objections to the 
former Seminary and was generally ac- 
ceptable.” 


In this account of the existence 
of the diocesan Seminary at New 
York, anc the General Seminary at 
New Haven, at the same time, and 
of their subsequent union, in conse- 
quence of a proposition submitted 
by Bishop Hobart, there is a disin- 
genuousness which it is most humi- 
liating to witness; but which must 
nevertheless be exposed. 

In the Hrs. place, we are led to 
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suppose that the fact, with respe t 
to the cotemporaneous existence of 
these Seminaries, had been noticed 
in the first note; but not so disrinc?t/y 
as was proper. But the truth ts, 
there is no intimation whatever, in 
the first note, that a diocesan Semi- 
nary had been kept up in New York. 
while the General Seminary was lo- 
cated at New Haven; nor could any 
man suppose, from what is said on 
the subject, that the New York dio 
cesan Seminary was established in 
opposition to the General Seminary 


If we did not know to what extent | 
prejudice and passion blinded men, | 
we should not know how to under- | 


stand a motive for introducing a sub- 
ject for the first time, with the re- 
mark that it “is proper’ to observe 
upon it, more distinctly than was 
formerly done. In this case, how- 


ever, we have a key to the conduct | 


of Bishop Hobart. The publisher 
of the Christian Journal tells us, 


that one reason for publishing the | 
notes was that Bishop Chase circn- | 
lated the pastoral letter of 1820, 
without stating the circumstances | 


which afterwards led to the union 
of the two Seminaries. 
pearance of this pastoral leiter, evi- 
dently called out the second note; 
and the unfounded suggestion that 11 
was necessary to observe upon the 
subject “more distinctly”, is mace 
as an apology for introducing an a: - 
count of the union of the two Sen, 
naries. 

In reading the statement, mac 
by Bishop Hobart, of the manner «: 
which the union of the two Semina 
ries had been effected, it would na- 
turally be inferred that the dioces:- 
of New York had made some sacri 
fices; whereas the fact is, that the 
General Seminary surrendered eve- 
ry thing but the name. 

The address referred to by Bp. 
Hobart, is before me. It originated 
in an apprehension that a controver- 
sy might arise, between the two Se- 
minaries, concerning a legacy be- 


The ap- | 
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queathed for the endowment of an 
institution, to instruct candidates for 
iders. After strongly asserting the 
claim of the New York Seminary to 
this legacy, Bishop Hobart states, 
that should the General Conven- 
tion fropiose “the course of compro- 
mise on correct firincifiles, 1 trust 
we shall be prepared to meet it 
in the spirit of conciliation and can- 
dour.” 

The address explains very fully 
the correct frincifi/es upon which 
the proposition would be met. The 
General Seminary should be located 
in New York. “Barriers” should 
be provided against “the probability 
of its removai;” all the important 
arrangements with respect to the 
New York institutions secured.— 
She would not relinguish “any essen- 
ual provisions relative to her dioce- 
san schools, so as to place hei re- 
sources entirely beyond her own 
control.” In every one of the par- 
ticulars she prevailed. The Gene- 
ral Seminary was removed to New 
York, and so organized as to be 
placed completely under the con- 
trol of that diocess. Who does 
not act in “a spirit of compromise 
and conciliation’, when he is asked 
to concede nothing? Who does not 
sive his “cordial co-operation”’ to a 
measure which tends, in so far, to 
gratily his highest ambition? Such 
were the circumstances under which 
New York and Bishop Hobart gave 
up their diocesan school to be united 
with the General Seminary. 

Bishop Hobart asserts that “under 
a change of circumstances, and with 


/a view to unity of operations,” he 


proposed the union.— The Editor of 
toe Christian Journal also speaks of 
the circumstances which afterwards 
induced Bishop Hobart to promote 
the union of the New York dioce- 


/ san Seminary with the General one. 


Ihe fact is, there was no change of 
circumstances, other than that the 


| General Seminary was placed un- 


der the control of the diocess of 
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New York. All the other circum- 
stances urged in the pastoral letter 
of 1820, remained unchanged — 
They were of a nature that could 
not admit of change. 

Bishop Hobart never uttered a 
sentiment in favour of a General 
Semmary, until that institution was 
so organized, as to be placed under 
his control. The proposition to 
establish such an institution, origi- 
nated in the Convention of South 
Carolina, before the year 1814. It 
was brought before the House of 
Cierical and Lay Deputies, in Gene- 
ral Convention, in 1814, and after 
discussion rejected by that body. It 
was then moved in the House of Bi- 
shops, by the Bishop of that diocess, 
and opposed with “much interest” 
by Bishop Hobart. “Zhe design, 
(we are informed by Bishop W hite, | 
in hismemoirs of the Church,) inter- | 








the latter, who had adofited mea 
sures and issued frrofposals for the 
institution of a Seminary, under the 
immediate sufieriniendence of him- 
self and his successors.” In 1817, 
the General Convention established 
a General Seminary in New York : 
but it was not carried into operation. 
The Convention of Pennsylvania 
recommended a different plan:— 
New York took little interest, and 
nothing was done. In 1820, a Gene- 
ral Seminary was established in 
New Haven, and with some pros- 
pect of its being carried into effect. 
At the suggestion of Bishop Hobart, | 
a resolution was entered on the Jour- | 
nal of the House of Bishops, that the 
establishment of the General Semi- 
nary was not intended to “interfere 
“ with any plan now contemplated, 
“or that may hereafter be contem- 
“ plated, in any diocess, for the es- 
“ tablishment of Theological Semi- 
“naries or professorships.”—And 
he immediately took measures to or- 
ganize a diocesan Seminary in New 
York. The pastoral letter of 1820, 
was written in aid of this measure; 
Vor. 5....No, 8—Nn 
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' which its legality and expediency 
are both advocated upon grounds 
which remain unchanged, and which 
cannot be changed, until the consti- 
tution and canons are altered. 

In the very address to which Bi- 
shop Hobart refers, as contamme 
his proposition to unite the two Se- 
minaries, made in October 1821, a- 
bout one month before their union; 
he holds this language: “ They | the 
General Convention | will perhaps 
conclude to relinquish the project of 
a General Seminary, in consequence 
of the difficulty of uniting the dis- 
connected exertions of Epfiscopali- 
ans thro’ this extensive country, in 


Savour of a general Institution, and 


of the evidence of a disposition which 
1 always supposed would be mani- 


Jested to establish diocesan Insti- 


tutions.’’ 

It is certainly a most singular cir- 
cumstance, that Bp. Hobart should 
deem that so reprehensible in ano- 
ther, which he could so well justify 
in himself. A General Seminary, 
in th® hands of others, and located 
in New Haven; is of no account. 
But located in New York, and in the 


| hands of Bishop Hobart, it is to be 


the Serpent of Aaron, swallowing up 
every other—Its claims extend all 
over the union, and to foreign coun- 
tries—It is entitled to all charities 
actually bestowed, and to the exclu- 
sive privilege of soliciting charities. 
Those who interfere with these pre- 
tensions, are to be insulted, repro- 
bated, opposed,—at home and a- 
broad.—The Bishops, the Mission- 
ary Society, and the whole body of 
the Church, are to be rallied in sup- 
port of its claims; and the just rights 
of all others are to be prostrated be- 
fore it. Such is the character of 
the means, Bishop Hobart has at- 
tempted to bring to bear upon the 
subject. Such must be the result, 
if the claim is submitted to. 

The second letter of Bp. White, 
written at the call of three other Bi- 
shops, is among the most reprehen- 
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sible matters connected with this 
controversy. Certainly 1 feel ail 
proper respect and veneration for 
Bishop White, and for the other Bi- 
shops. I noticed their conduct up- 
un this occasion with deep sorrow; 
it is with much pain that L enter into 
an exposition of it. 
ces do come, they must be noticed; 
lest, by repetition, they should grow 
wto authority and precedent. 

There is of late, a great deal too 
much said about the fresiding Bi- 
shofi:—in fact, there is po such of- 
fice in the Chureh. ‘the Bishops 
are all cqual—they were so in the 
primitive Church; they are so in 
ours. When the Convention is in 
session, each Huuse must have a 
presiding officer. Tie 


him no superiority out of the Con- 
vention. In the first formation of 
the Convention, there were some 
bickerings on this subject; but by 
a standing rule of the, House of Bi- 
shops, made in 1804, the scnier Bi- 
shop present at the meeting of the 
Convention, is declared the Presi- 
dent. By the 42d canon it is pro- 
vided that the right of calling spe- 
cial meetings of the General Con- 
vention, shall be exercised by the 
presiding Bishopft, or, in case of his 


death, by the Bishop who, accord- | 


ing to the rules of the House of Bi- 
shops, is to preside at the next Ge- 
neral Convention. 

This is the only case in which the 


constitution or the canons speak of 


a firesiding Bishop: and here he is 
only appointed to perform a ministe- 
rial act; for he can only call a Con- 
vention, upon the requisition of a 
majority of the Bishops, made in 
writing. And even here, difficulty 
might arise; for, should it so happen 
that the senior Bishop could not at- 
tend a General Convention, the Pre- 
sidency would devolve upon the se- 
nior Bishop present, and, in such 
casey who would be the presiding 
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|| presiding Bishop 
' diocesan schools. 


Liouse of 
Bishops select a President for their | 
own body; but they can conter upon | 
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Bishop until the setting of the next 
Convention? 

I maintain that the Bishops are all 
equal: that the senior Bishop derives 
no authority, superiority, or claim to 
additional respect, from the circum- 
stance that he is President of the 
Hlouse of Bishops, and occasionally 
designated in that character, to per- 
form definite services: that the utle 
is mere pageantry, and ought not to 
be used. Ithas already been abus- 
ed, if by none other, by Bp. Hobart. 
When urging a diocesan school in 
New York, Bishop Hobart produc- 
ed the authority of “the veneradbie 
” jn support of 
He produced al- 
so the authority of the venerable pre- 
siding Bishofi, to prove that the 
“General Convention should confine 
“ its legislation to those matters that 
‘are absolutely necessary to pre- 
“serve the different parts of the 
“Church as one body.” And in 
England, he quotes “the venerable 
“ presiding Bishop of the American 
“ Church, onc of the three Bishops 
“ originally consecrated by the Bi- 
“ shops of the Church of England, 
* and who has for many years held 
‘the most prominent station in the 
* counsels of that Church”; in op- 
position to diocesan schools, and in 
support of general legislation. In 
all these instances, an attempt is 
made to support individual opinion, 
by the influence of an official station 
which does not exist. What effect 
it has produced, we know not; but, 
that it has produced none, we have 
no right to suppose. 

In his first letter, Bishop White 
did not urge the claims of the Gene- 
ral Seminary as an objection to 
Bishop Chase’s mission, nor did he 
make any objection to the diocesan 
school. By what rule of right, or 


of propriety was he made the medi- 
um of communicating the opinions 
vi the other Bishops? Bishop Chase 

as proceeding in a matter wherein 
he hada right to yudge for himself. 
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Had the other Bishops any right to | 
interfere? Is it respecttul? Is it| 
proper? Is it lawful for any thing | 
like cabal to take place among the | 
Bishops; several uniting to thwart | 
one, in the legitimate exercise of | 
his own individual or episcopal 
rights? —Bishop Hobart is determin- 
ately hostile to Bishop Chase’s dio- 
cesan school, and mission to Eng- 
jand;——ought the other Bishops, at 
his suggestion, to hold consulta- 
tions, and concert together means 
io defeat Bishop Chase’s object? 
Among independent funcuonaries, 
this course of conduct cannot be 
justified. It puts into the hands of 
Bishop Hobart weapons of offence 
against his opponent, which ought || 
not to be furnished The letter of |, 
he venerable presiding Bishop,who | 
has for many years held the most |) 
prominent station in her counsels, 
written upon the call of three bro- 
iher Bishops, wil) have a weight in 
Lurope, which the separate letters 
of Bishops White, Kemp and Croes 
could not pretend to. In this, too, 
there is an abuse of the supposed 
ofhce of presiding Bishop. 

There is another thing: very lit- 
tle knowledge of ecclesiastical his- 
tory, enables us to remember from 
what small beginnings the Bishops 
Rome progressively acquired an 
absolute control over the whole 
church. Itis alittle remarkable, that 
a sor! of general superintendence, 
and a right to remonstrate when any 
error or irregularity came to their 
knowledge, was the first exercise of 
Superiority conceded to them. I 
confess that it gives me no pleasant 
sensation to find our Church travel- 
ling so exactly in the same path.— 
More especially, when I recollect 
that this same Bishop, who turns to 
such good account the character of 
presiding Bishop, in the hands of 
anotner, stands next in succession to 
this imposing distinction. 

If, at the requisition of Bishops 
Hobart, Kemp and Croes, the pre- 
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siding Bishop may be called to re- 
monstrate with Bishop Chase a- 
gainst exercising his own judgment, 
in a matter within his own jurisdic- 
tion, may not Bishops Chase, Bowen 
and Ravenscroft, call upon hmm to 
remonstrate with Bishop Hobart, 


‘upon the subject of his conduct in 


England?) What is to be the con- 
sequence of pursuing the example, 
set by Bishop Ilobart and others, 
Assuredly, if a few 
times repeated, it must result m 
strifes and separations. I cannot, 
ther fore, but hope that the Bishops 
wiil see the impropriety of the course 
and refrain from its repetition, 
‘These notes contain other mat- 
ters, of which the Church in Ohio, 
and Bishop Chase, have just cause 
to complain. ‘The matters I refer 
to. have no connexion with the a- 
gency of the Church in Bp. Chase’s 


| application, or with its views of the 


claims of the general institution.— 
The necessity of communicating 
correct information, upon these 
points, is the reason assigned, for 
making the publications. There 
was no necessity for this purpose, 
to state that the measure of a dioce- 
san school, in Ohio, had not been 
acted upon by the convention of the 
Church, in that state; that no plan 
was adopted for its organization; nor 
any body incorporated to manage its 
funds. Itis obvious that these state- 
ments are not made in the discharge 
of any duty contemplated by the 
professed and avowed object of writ. 
ing the notes. They contain an illi- 
beral and ungenerous insinuation a. 
gainst the integrity of Bishop Chase, 
as if it were said: there is no assur- 
ance that what you may choose tu 
contribute will ever be applied tu 
the professed object. What musi 
be thought of us in Europe, when 
such an intimation is published by 
one Bishop against another? 

The facts that Ohio would not be 
neglected by the general church: 
that severa! thoueand dollars ha? 
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been collected for her within a few 
years, and that an appropriation had 
been made for her benefit from the 
missionary fund, are of a similar 
character. Thé reasons assigned 
for making the notes public, did not 
call for the communication of these 
facts, and their publication could 
have no other effect than that of dis 
couraging donations. It was scarce- 
ly candid to speak of several thou- 
sand dollars, when Bishop Hobart 
kneW that the whole amount collect- 
ed, was less than three thousand. 
Thé remark that many other States 
besides Ohio,vand that large dis 
tricts of Upper and Lower Canada 
were equally destitute, is of the 
same character and must have had 
the same object. There is a pecu- 
liar littleness in designating Bishop 
Ciase as the ferson who originated 
the application, instead of naming 
him. It demonstrates the high va- 
lue that the writer feels for titular 
distinction, and his conviction of the 
place where a paltry vanity is vul- 
nerable. 

It is not among the least singular 
of the facts of this case, that Bishop 
White should have supplied Bishop 
Hobart with copies of his letters to 
Bishop Chase. For what purpose 
was this done? Was it to enable Bi 
shop Hobart to thwart and defeat 
the object of Bishop Chase in Eng- 
land? Why should Bishop White 
aid in this purpose? Why not con- 
cede to Bishop Chase the same 
rights in 1823, which he gave his 
name to sustain for Bishop Hobart 
in 1820? Bishop White surely can- 
not approve of the use made of his 
name and letters by Bishop Hobart, 
in these two notes. If we may re- 
gad him as the founder and father of 
our Church, his conduct in this case, 
has been that of a step-father to the 
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West—of a doating father to New 
York. But I am sure he must re- 
gret as much as any one, the publi- 
cation of the notes, and I trust it will 
serve as a caution to him and to 
the other Bishops, how they again 
act upon the suggestions of the rest- 
less and turbulent diocesan of New 
York: whose character seems to 
resemble that of the atmosphere— 


_that which it cannot insinuate itself 


with, and controul, it would crush to 
atoms. 

No personal feeling whatever has 
induced this review. With Bishop 
Hobart, | have no personal acquain- 
tance, and can have toward him no 
feelings but such as his public con- 
duct has produced. Of Bishop 
Chase, I am no partizan; his mis- 
sion to England had not my appro- 
bation: I reprobate the whole sys- 
tem of religious mendicancy which 
prevails in the world.* It is my opi- 


/ nion that much more good may be 


done by labouring faithfully at home 
than by begging abroad. The con- 
duct of Bishop Hobart as it affects 
the Church at large, both at home 
and abroad, has in my opinion, ren- 
dered this exposition necessary: I 
have made it, lest it should be omit- 
ted by others. 
AN OHIO LAYMAN, 

Cincinnati, Feb. 18, 1824. 


* In reference to this sentiment, we 
must expressa difference of opinion.— 
We think our respected correspondent 
of Ohio, will find by a perusal of the 
Epistles to the Corinthians, especially 1 
Cor. xvi.; that his views on this subject 
are not quite in agreement with the 
practice of the primitive Christians, and 
the recommendation of St. Paul: and, 
in our opinion, without that which our 
reviewer has termed “religious mendi- 
cancy,” (a phraze not happy) the 
Church would suffer wants which no hu- 
man substitute could relieve.—{ Ed. 
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PROM THE BOSTON RECORDER. 
PALESTINE MISSION, 
Journey ef Mesere. Fisk and King from 
Cairo to Jerusalem, through the deseri 

Messrs. Fisk and King returned 
to Cair>, from their tour into Up 
per Egypt, on the 24th of March, 
1823. The following extracts illus- 
trate the manners, customs, and 
state of the country : 

Near Shoobreh, we met a crowd 
in the street, composed principally 
of women and children, following 
some soldiers, who were leading 
along a number of Arabs with their 
hands bound. The women were 
weeping, and shrieking, and crying, 
“My liver! my liver!” We found, 
on inquiry, that the young men had 
been pressed as soldiers by order of 
government. The process is this: 
Government sends out men to the 
villages with orders to return witha 
certain number of soldiers. They 
go and seize the first promising 
young men they can find. One 
young man had fainted, and an old 
man was carrying him off, followed 
by women who rent the air with 
their cries. We had scarcely left 
this crowd before we met a man Car- 
rying a corpse on a mule, probably 
to bury it. It was merely wrapped 
up in a mat of reeds. The whole 





was a piteous and affecting scene. 
April 2. .Made a visit to the E- 
wir Beshir at his retreat on the banks | 
of the Nile, above old Cairo. He | 
has with him a number of attendants 
and soldiers from Mount Lebanon, | 
Druses and Maronites. He incur- | 
red, some time since, the displea- 
sure of the Porte, and an order was 
sent for his head. He, however, 
found a safe retreat with the Pasha 
of Egypt, through whose mediation, 





and, if our information be correct, 
by means of a present of $100,000, 





he has obtained pardon and a firman 
restoring him to his former authori- 


ty. He received us very favoura- 
bly. He knew something of Ame- 


rica, and when we told him we were 

\mericans, he gave usa salutation, 
and an expressive look, which flat- 
tered our national pride. When he 
learned that we intended going to 
Mount Lebanon, he said he should 
expect to see us there; named a 
place which he said would be the 
best for learning Arabic, and pro- 
mised to give us a letter for that 
place. We were struck with the 
stout, robust appearance of the Dru- 
ses and Maronites. 

April 3. Called on Osman Nou- 
reddin, the President of the Pasha’s 
College. We gave him some lite- 
rary pamphlets, and Erskine on the 
Evidences of Christianity in French. 
He treated us very politely, but re- 
ceived Erskine’s work with a look, 
which showed that it was not very 
acceptable. Called likewise to-day 
on the Armenian Bishop, Gregory. 
He gave us a letter for Jerusalem. 

| Messrs. Fisk and King were in 
Egypt about three months, during 
which time they distributed, or gave 
away for distribution, 3,700 tracts. 
They also gave away 256 copies of 
the Bible or parts of it, and sold 644 
(in all 900) for 2378 piasters, or a- 
bout 183 dollars. 

We now commence the descrip- 
tion of their journey from Cairo to 
Jerusalem, in the course of which 
they passed through the same de- 
sert, though not through the same 
part of it, which the children of Is- 
rael passed through, when escaping 
from Egyptian bondage to the pro- 
mised land of their inheritance and 
rest. | 

Commencement of the Journey. 

Monday, April 7, 1823. Soon af- 
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been collected for her within a few 
years, and that an appropriation had 
been made for her benefit from the 
missionary fund, are of a similar 
character. The reasons assigned 
for making the notes public, did not 
call for the communication of these 
facts, and their publication could 
have no other effect than that of dis 
couraging donations. It was scarce- 
ly candid to speak of several thou- 
sand dollars, when Bishop Hobart 
knew that the whole amount collect- 
ed, was less than three thousand. 
The remark that many other States 
besides Ohioyand that large dis 
tricts of Upper and Lower Canada 
were equally destitute, is of the 
same character and must have had 
the same object. There is a pecu- 
liar littleness in designating Bishop 
Ciase as the ferson who originated 
the application, instead of naming 
him. It demonstrates the high va- 
lue that the writer feels for titular 
distinction, and his conviction of the 
place where a paltry vanity is vul- 
nerable. 


It is not among the least singular 


of the facts of this case, that Bishop 
White should have supplied Bishop 
Hobart with copies of his letters to 
Bishop Chase. For what purpose 
was this done? Was it to enable Bi 
shop Hobart to thwart and defeat 
the object of Bishop Chase in Eng- 
land? Why should Bishop White 
aid in this purpose?’ Why not con- 
cede to Bishop Chase the same 
rights in 1823, which he gave his 
name to sustain for Bishop Hobart 
in 1820? Bishop White surely can- 
not approve of the use made of his 
name and letters by Bishop Hobart, 
in these two notes. If we may re- 
ga: d him as the founder and father of 
our Church, his conduct in this case, 
has been that of a step-father to the 
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West—of a doating father to New 
York. But I am sure he must re- 
gret as much as any one, the publi- 
cation of the notes, and I trust it will 
serve as a Caution to him and to 
the other Bishops, how they again 
act upon the suggestions of the rest- 
less and turbulent diocesan of New 
York: whose character seems to 
resemble that of the atmosphere— 
that which it cannot insinuate itself 
with, and controul, it would crush to 
atoms. 

No personal feeling whatever has 
induced this review. With Bishop 
Hobart, I have no personal acquain- 
tance, and can have toward him no 
feelings but such as his public con- 
duct has produced. Of Bishop 
Chase, I am no partizan; his mis- 
sion to England had not my appro- 
bation: I reprobate the whole sys- 
tem of religious mendicancy which 
prevails in the world.* It is my opi- 
nion that much more good may be 
done by labouring faithfully at home 
than by begging abroad. The con- 
duct of Bishop Hobart as it affects 
the Church at large, both at home 
and abroad, has in my opinion, ren- 
dered this exposition necessary: I 
have made it, lest it should be omit- 
ted by others. 

AN OHIO LAYMAN, 
Cincinnati, Feb. 18, 1824. 


* In reference to this sentiment, we 
must expressa difference of opinion.— 
We think our respected correspondent 
of Ohio, will find by a perusal of the 
Epistles to the Corinthians, especially 1 
Cor. xvi.; that his views on this subject 
are not quite in agreement with the 
practice of the primitive Christians, and 
the recommendation of St. Paul: and, 
in our opinion, without that which our 
reviewer has termed “religious mendi- 
cancy,” (a phraze not happy) the 
Church would suffer wants which no hu- 
man substitute could relieve.—{ Ed. 
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pROM THE BOSTON RECORDER. 
PALESTINE MISSION, 
Journey of Mesere. Fisk and King from 
Cairo to Jerusalem, through the deseri 

Messrs. Fisk and King returned 
to Cairo, from their tour into Up 
per Egypt, on the 24th of March, 
1823. The following extracts illus- 
trate the manners, customs, and 
state of the country : 

Near Shoobreh, we met a crowd 
in the street, composed principally 
of women and children, following 
some soldiers, who were leading 
along a number of Arabs with their 
hands bound. The women were 
weeping, and shrieking, and crying, 
“My liver! my liver!” We found, 
on inquiry, that the young men had 
been pressed as soldiers by order of 
government. The process is this: 
Government sends out men to the 
villages with orders to return witha 
certain number of soldiers. They 
go and seize the first promising 
young men they can find. One 
young man had fainted, and an old 
man was carrying him off, followed 
by women who rent the air with 
their cries. We had scarcely left 
this crowd before we met a man car- 
rying a corpse on a mule, probably 
to bury it. It was merely wrapped 
up in a mat of reeds. The whole 
was a piteous and affecting scene. 

April 2. Made a visit to the E- 
wir Beshir at his retreat on the banks 
of the Nile, above old Cairo. He 
has with him a number of attendants 
and soldiers from Mount Lebanon, 
Druses and Maronites. He incur- 
red, some time since, the displea- 
sure of the Porte, and an order was 
sent for his head. He, however, 
found a safe retreat with the Pasha 
of Egypt, through whose mediation, 
and, if our information be correct, 
by means of a present of $100,000, 











he has obtained pardon and a firman 
restoring him to his former authori- 
ty. He received us very favoura- 
bly. Ele knew something of Ame- 
rica, and when we told him we were 
\mericans, he gave usa salutation, 
and an expressive look, which flat- 
tered our national pride. When he 
learned that we intended going to 
Mount Lebanon, he said he should 
expect to see us there; named a 
place which he said would be the 
best for learning Arabic, and pro- 
mised to give us a letter for that 
place. We were struck with the 
stout, robust appearance of the Dru- 
ses and Maronites. 

April 3. Called on Osman Nou- 
reddin, the President of the Pasha’s 
College. We gave him some lite- 
rary pamphlets, and Erskine on the 
Evidences of Christianity in French. 
He treated us very politely, but re- 
ceived Erskine’s work with a look, 
which showed that it was not very 
acceptable. Called likewise to-day 
on the Armenian Bishop, Gregory. 
He gave us a letter for Jerusalem. 

{| Messrs. Fisk and King were in 
Egypt about three months, during 
which time they distributed, or gave 
away for distribution, 3,700 tracts. 
They also gave away 256 copies of 
the Bible or parts of it, and sold 644 
(in all 900) for 2378 piasters, or a- 
bout 183 dollars. 

We now commence the descrip- 
tion of their journey from Cairo to 
Jerusalem, in the course of which 
they passed through the same de- 
sert, though not through the same 
part of it, which the children of Is- 
rael passed through, when escaping 
from Egyptian bondage to the pro- 
mised land of their inheritance and 
rest. | 

Commencement of the Journey. 


Monday, April 7, 1823. Soon af- 
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ter sun-rise, an Arab Shekh came 
with our camels. We had engaged 
13, and were to pay six dollars and 
a half for each, for the journey from 
Cairo to Jaffa. Four were for our- 
selves and servant, one for our guide 
Mustapha, one for water, one for 
provisions, four for our trunks of 
books and clothes, and two for the 
books of the Bible Society, and the 
Jews’ Society. We had purchased 
four goat skins and four leather bot- 
tles, in which to carry our water. 

We had hoped to find a caravan 
going through the desert, but find- 
ing it not likely that one would go 
for some weeks, we prepared to set 
out alone. 

At 9 o’clock we took leave of Mr. 
Salt and his family, and rode out of 
town; and after arranging our bag- 
gage, commenced our journey at 10 
in regular order for Syria. As we 
started, a Turkish Dervish and two 
or three others joined our caravan. 
We passed a little way from Mata- 
rieh, and the obelisk of On or He- 
riopolis. ‘Till one o’clock, we rode 
in the edge of the wilderness, with 
its immense extent stretching away 
to the right, and the fertile plains of | 
the Nile to the left. Atone, our 
voad led us into the fields, but still 
near the desert. At nearly four o’- 
clock, after riding more than five 
hours, course KE. N. E., we pitched 
our tent on the sandy plain near the 
village Abu-Sabel. Here anumber 
of Mussulmen and several Armeni- 
ans joined ourcaravan. They had 
been waiting at the village for a ca- 
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Here we felt the iorce and saw the 


| beauty of the comparison, “like the 


shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land.”” The caravan came up in 
half an hour, and we wenton. At 
one, after riding seven hours, course 
N. N.E., we pitched our tent on the 
road near the village Bilbes. Found 
the thermometer in our tent at 85 
deg. In our room at Cairo, it had 
been for some time from 70 to 76 
degs. We have hitherto had fertile 
fields on our left hand, and the bar- 
ren desert on our right. InJooking 
off upon the desert, we have observ- 


ed at a distance the appearance of 


water. ‘The illusion is perfect; and 


| did we not snow that it is a mere il- 


en ee aoe 


lusion, we should confidently say 
that we saw water. It sometimes 
appears like a lake, and sometimes 
like a river. As you approach it. 
it recedes or vanishes. ‘Thus are 
the hopes of this world, and the ob- 


jects which men ardently pursue. 
false and illusive as the streams o! 


| 
{ 


| 
| 


| 
{| 





| the desert. 


Account of the Caravan. 
Wednesday 9. Bilbes being the 
last village before crossing the de- 
_sert, our attendants were employed 
in getting things for themselves and 


_ their beasts, and we did not set off 
|| Ull half past nine. 


Several Turks, 


_ Arabs, and Armenians here joined 


our caravan. After entering the 
desert, we counted the persons be- 
longing to the caravan, and found 


| the whole number 74, with 44 ca- 


_mels, 57 asses, one mule, and one 


horse. Several of the camels are 


ravan to pass, with which they might | | loaded with merchandize, and most 
| of the camel drivers perform the 


go through the desert. 

In the evening, we observed the 
monthly concert of prayer. 

Tuesday 8. 
at six resumed our journey. 
we passed a village in a grove of 
palm trees. At half past 11, having 
rode on with our guide, trotting our 
camels till we were almost out of 
sight of the caravan, we stopped to 
rest under the shade of a. tree.— 


{ 
| 
| 





whole journey on foot. 
At half past two, afier riding five 


We arose at 5, and | 1 hours, we pitched our tent on the 
At 8, 


| plain called Rode en Wolton. Ther- 


| | mometer in our tent at 79 degs.— 


| Asked the Dervish Hadgi Musta- 
pha, what a Dervish is. He replied, 


“One that eats what he has to-day, 
and trusts God for the future.”— 
| “Are they priests?” “They are 





ee 














among Turks what priests are a- | 

mong Christians. 7 ‘Are they monks, , 

or can they marry!’ ‘Some marry, , 

others do not, as they please.’ 
Journey in the Desert. 

Most of the time to-day, we have 
been rising a gentle ascent, course | 
E.N.E. Weare now inthe desert, 
out of sight of the inhabited world. 
Its appearance, however, is not so 
perfectly barren as we expected to 
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tind it. Almost every where, we see 
thistles, grass, and flowers, growing 
out of the sand, though thinly scat- 
tered, of stinted growth, and of a dry 
and withered look. When we stop, 
we select a good spot for our en- 
campment, raise our tent on ils two 
poles, and stretch out the ropes and 
fasten them to the earth with pins, 
and then arrange our trunks and 
boxes of books, so that they serve 
us for tables, chairs, and bedsteads. |) 

Thursday 10. When the cara: | 
van stops, the camels are turned out | 
to feed on the thistles, weeds and 
grass, which the desert produces. 


EE 





' 
! 
| 
| 


At sun-set they are assembled and | 


made to lie down around the en- |) 
campment. Yesterday afternoon 
four of them, which carried mer- 
chandise for an Armen‘en, went off 
and could not be found. ‘Two or 
‘hree men were despatched in search | 
of them. ‘Lhis morning they were 
not found, and we arranged our bag- 
gage so as to give the Armenian |; 
vne of ours. The rest of the com- 
pany, also, gave him assistance in 
carrying his baggage, and we set off 
at seven. Saw a mountain at a 
vreat distance on our right, and a 
village far off on our left. In the 
course of the day, the four camels 
were found ata distance, and brought 
into the encampment at evening. 
At 2, after seven hours travelling, 
we pitched our tent at Mahsima— 
i hermometer in the tent 84 deg. in 
‘he sun 104 deg. Here is a well of 
what we call here in the desert, 
good water. ‘The goat skins, which 





and Arabic. 





. 4 
we took to carrv water in, were new, 





and have given the water a redish 
colour, and an exceedingly loath- 
some taste. 

| In the evening, they found, that 
the butter which they had put up at 
Caire for their journey, had, like the 
manna which the Israclites kept o- 
ver night, “bred worms,” so that 
they could not eat it. 

Thrice during the forenoon of the 
next day, the passports of the differ- 
ent companies composing the cara- 
van, were demanded by Arab sol- 
diers, patroling this part of the de- 
sert for the purpose of stopping tra- 
vellers who were destitute of pass- 
ports, ] 

Far off, on our right hand, we saw 
a range of mountains. Our course 
in the morning was nearly E.; after- 
wards it varied to nearly N. Our 
road hitherto has been alternately 
loose moveable sand and hard sand 
mixed with gravel. 

| Che singular combination of e- 
vents, described in the following pa- 
ragraph, took place during this day. } 

After some refreshment, we took 
a Persian Testament, and Genesis 


in Arabic, and went to Hadgi Mo- 


hammed, the Dervish. We sat 


| down with him on his blanket spread 


on the sand, with the sun beating on 
our heads, and then showed him our 
books. He reads well in Persian 
Of the other Dervish- 
; es, not one knows how to read,-— 


| While we were reading with him, 


most of the Dervishes, and several 
Turks and Armenians, gathered a- 
round and listened. Mohammed 
read in Genesis, and said it was very 
good. Another Turk then took it, 
and read that God rested on the se- 
venth day, and said angrily, that i 
was infidelity to say that God rested. 
Mr. Wolff tried to explain; but to no 
purpose, till he said he had given 
such a book to the Mufti of Jerusa- 
lem, who said it was good. This aré 
gument silenced them atonce. We 
gave the book of Genesis to Mo- 
hammec. While we were sitting 
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with him, Elias the Maronite, bega 
to beat his mother, because she dic 
not cook his victuals as he wished. 
Mr. Wolff went to him, and reprov- 
ed him severely for such conduct. 
The Turks said tauntingly, “He is 
a Christian.” We were glad they 
heard Mr. Wolff’s admonition, in 
which he showed them how incon- 
sistent his behaviour was with the 
commands of the Gospel. The un- 
natural man at length relented, and 
went to his mother and kissed her 
hand in token of acknowledgment. 
Towards evening, two Turks had a 
dispute, which finally led to blows. 
Hadgi Ibrahim (the Anakite) inter- 
fered, and, by loud words and a few 
blows, settled the quarrel. After 
this, the Dervish Mustapha became 
very angry with his ass, and like Ba- 
laam, fell to beating him, and con- 
cluded by calling him a Jew. 

| During the next day, they beheld 
several flocks of sheep and goats. 
guarded by Bedouin shepherds, and 
feeding on the scanty vegetation, 
which the wilderness affords. One 
of the flocks, from which our travel- 
lers purchased a lamb, contained a- 
bout 300 sheep and goats. The 
shepherd and two boys were spin- 
ning cotton with a small spindle, as 
they walked about, surrounded by 
the objects of their care. They al- 
so met a caravan of 150 camels, go- 
ing to Cairo. 

| As they proceeded in a north- 
easterly direction, they found less 
vegetation, and more sand and hills, 
than heretofore. ] 

Monday 14. Hitherto we had ge- 
nerally enjoyed a refreshing north 
wind, which has served to mitigate 
the heat, and rendered our journey 
less tedious than we had feared it 
would be. This morning a strong 
scorching wind from the S. E. com- 
menced; it was indeed distressing. 
The air sometimes seemed as if it 
issued from the mouth of an oven. 
Many of the Arabs bound a hand- 
kerchief over their mouths and no- 
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ses, as a defence against it. After 

wg six hours and a half, we pitch- 
ed our tent on the plain of Loolia, 
near a well of miserable water. The 
thermometer in our tent stood at 99 
degs. The country we passed, was 
full of sand hills. The wind some- 
times blew the sand over the hills, 
like snow inastorm. This has been 
a dreadful day. 

On the Shore of the Mediterranean. 

Wednesday 16. Turning trom the 
sea shore, and passing a mountain of 
sand, we came in a little while to El 
Arish, a village situate in the desert. 
After riding ten hours and a half, we 
pitched our tent on a plain near the 
village. Our Shekb belongs to this 
place. When he and his attendants 
met with their friends, we had an 
opportunity to observe a curious 
mode of salutation. They took each 
other by the hand, put their fore- 
heads together, and smacked their 
lips, but without bringing their faces 
incontact. They repeated this join- 
ing of foreheads and distant kissing, 
four or five times, saying, “Peace;” 
“Well?” “Thank God;” ‘How are 
you’”? “Thank God;” “Peace.”— 
“God give you peace.” “God bless 
you.” 

In conversation with the Greek, 
who is from Tocat, he told us that 
there are in that place 100 or 150 
Greek houses, a bishop, six priests, 
and two churches. One priest is 
from Greece, and knows Greek; the 
rest understand only Turkish, tho’ 
they perform their service in Greek, 
repeating the words parrot-like with- 
out understanding them. 

{ Messrs. Fisk and King, repre- 
sent the Arabs as exceedingly pro- 
fane in respect to the Divine Name, 
using it with very little reverence, 
and continually invoking it in confir- 
mation of trifles and falsehoods. 

They now began to witness some 
cultivated fields, and a degree of 
verdure, for which the sand hills of 
the desert were gratefully exchang- 
ed. About the middle of the next 
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day, which was Friday, and the 12: 

since leaving Cairo, they experienc: 

ed a shower of rain. Soon alter, 

they crossed the valley of Zaaka. | 
Pntrance into Syria. 

After riding wine hours and a 
half, we pitched our tent at Bur el 
Khoor, a large plain covered wit! 
grass and shrubs, on which severa! 
large flocks of sheep and goats were 
feeding, under the direction of Arab 
shepherds and shepherdesses. We 
walked up to the top of a sand hill 
near our tent, where we had a de- 
lightful view of the plain. Atter be- 
ing so long in the wilderness, this 
view was indeed cheering. We 


have now just left the dominions of 


Mahommed Ali Pasha, and entered 
modern Syria. Whether we are 
yet within the limits of ancient Pa- 
lestine or not, we do not know. The 
valley of Zaaka is no doubta torrent 
in the rainy season. Possibly this ts 
the river of Egypt. [See Gen. xv. 
18, and Josh. xv. 4.] If so, we are 
already in the promised land. While 
in the desert, we have found comfort 
In singing, 
Guide me, O thou great Jehovah, 
Pilgrim through this barren land. 
From the top ot the till, near our 
tent, we lifted up our eyes and look- 
ed “northward and southward, and 
eastward and westward,” anc thou’t 
of the dangers we had escaped and 
of the prospect before us. How 
trying it must have been to Moses, 
after wandering forty years in the 
wilderness, to be told that he musi 
not enter the good land which his 
eyes beheld. In the evening, read 
the 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th chapters o1 
Deuteronomy, which were extreme- 
ly interesting to us at this time. We 
are now entering the land of Canaan. 
Saturday 19. In the morning, we 
found that some bold Bedouin, had 
made his way into our encampment. 
and carried off a saddle. Mustapha 
went out, and finding a Bedou), 
charged him with stealing it, at 
began to chastise hiva. He gave a 
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~gnal, and a number of armed Be- 
doums made their appearance at a 
distance ‘Lhe surrounding country 
was full of them; and as all would be 
likely to unite together in case of a 
disturbance, it was thought prucent 
to leave them in quiet possess:on of 
the saddle, and to proceed as svon 
as possible. At half past 11, atter 


crossing a mountain which is called 


on one of our maps, a continuauen 
vf Mount Sceir, we came to the vil- 


lage Kian Yoanas (the Inn of Jo- 











nas), the first village we have seen 
in Syria. Lt is surrounded by gar- 
dens, and is mhabited by Mussul- 
men, who have a tradition that the 
Prophet Jonas once was here. 
From Khan Yoanas, we travelled 
several hours over a wide and beau- 
titul plain, filled with herds of cam- 
els, sheep, and goats, which were 
generally tended by Bedouin wo- 
men. ‘This is the ancient land of 
the Philistines. Here we were con- 
tinually harrassed by the Bedoums, 
who seemed to spring up like Hy- 
dras in every corner. First came 
ten or twelve, armed with swords 
and matchlocks. ‘Their dress was 
merely a turban on the head, and a 
piece of cloth tied round the waist. 
They met our guide and camel dri- 
vers, took each other’s hands, kis- 
sed, and had all the appearance of 
friends. 1t was, however, soon found 
that they wanted money. Our guide 
told them that they must exact no- 
thing from us, because we were En- 
glishmen; for we travel with En- 
glish passports, and though we tell 
our attendants that we are Ameri- 
cans, yet they know no diflerence 
between us and Englishmen, having 
never before seen Americans, or 
heard of America. The name of 
Englishman is so much respected 
even among Bedouins, that we were 
nut molested. For two hours, how- 
ever, as we moved along, our atten 
dants were engaged in loud and vio- 
lent disputes with these and other 
companies of Bedouins, who came 
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up after they went away. They 
extorted a few dollars from the Ar- 
Menians and Greeks, and at last 
took an ass from one of the Arabs. 
Our shekh knew all these free-boo- 
ters, and it is probably owing to his 
acquaintance with them, and his 
faithfulness to us, that they were so 
easily satisfied. He says most of 
the Bedouins are much worse than 
these, and yet he called these Satans 
( Shaitan.) 

Under a large Sycamore trec, we 
saw women and children threshing 
barley on the ground, with long 
sticks. Near by was a shepherdess 
tending a large flock, with her crook 
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in her hand, and the skin of a lamb, || 


having the wool on, thrown over her 
shoulders for a shawl. 

Country of the Philistines—At 
half past 5, after riding 11 hours and 
a half we arrived at Gaza; took two 
small dirty apartments in a large 
filthy Khan, and put up for the Sab- 
bath, thankful that we were not 
among deserts of sand, or bands of 
Arab free-booters, so as to be oblig- 
ed to travel on the Lord’s day.— 
Gaza is the city whose gates Samp- 
son carried away, and where he 
slew 3000 Philistines at his death. 
We had no very good. opportunity 
to judge of the population of the 
place, but probably the estimation, 
given by geographers, of 5000, is 
not far from the truth. Mussul- 
men never take a census, unless it 
be an enumeration of the houses in 
order to taxthem. The city stands 
on a little elevation. The houses 
are all built of stone, but make a 
very mean appearance. The sce- 
nery around is beautiful. 

[At Gaza they found a number 
of Greeks, and a Greck priest, to 
whom they gave 13 copies of the 
scriptures, and sold 25. But one 
present, knew the Greek language, 
an! to him they gave a Testament. 
The priest said, that the church had 
been built twelve centuries. Thev 
left Gaza on Monday, April 2! st.) 
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We crossed a bridge over the 
bed of a small river, now dry; and 
then passed through groves of olives, 
and fields of grass, wheat, barley, 
and tobacco. The plains were a- 
ereeably diversified by gentle ele- 
vations and small valleys. Five 
hours and a half from Gaza, we . 
saw on our left, the village of Mijdal, 
near the ruins of the ancient Aske- 
lon, which is now uninhabited. Such 
at least is the information given us 
by the Arabs. Afier riding eight 
hours and a half, we pitched our 
tent near the village Esdood, which, 
from its situation, and from the si- 
milarity of the name, we presume 
to be the ancient Ashdod. It con- 
sists of 100 or 150 of what the peo- 
ple call houses, miserable cabins 
and holes, built of stone, covered 
with branches of trees, and roots, 
and these again with earth, so that 
vegetation appears every where on 
the tops of them. The place is in- 
habited wholly by Mussulmen. 

Tuesday 22. In riding through 
the ancient country of the Philis- 
tines, we have seen at a distance to 
the east, a range of high mountains. 
The country around us was green 
and beautiful, and the soil was of 
a good colour, which might, no 
doubt, be made very productive by 
proper cultivation. We saw few 
villages, and these few are small. 
There are no scattered houses.— 
The population appears not to be 
great. 

Jaffa.—{In ten hours and a half 
ride after leaving Esdood, they ar- 
rived at Jaffa; and, word being sent 
to Mr. Damiani, the English consul, 
his Dragoman came to procure 
them admittance into the city. They 
took lodgings in the consul’s house, 
which stands by the sea-side; and, 
as is supposed, at, or very near the 
place, where Simon the tanner liv- 
ed, and the Apostle Peter was lodg- 
ed. At evening the table was serv- 


' ed by aman of Greek origin, who 


was 100 years old, and had been 80 
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years a servant in the family of Mr. I} S 


Damiani and his father. 
On the 24th, they left Jaffa on | 
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oth of August last. This settlement 
, is situated on the river Wolga, 300 
| miles from Astracan. The church 


mules and asses, and after a ride of Hw: as saved, but nearly all the dwel- 


four 

Ramla, the Arimathea of the Scrip- | 

tures, where they took lodgings for | 

the night in an Armenian convent. 
(To be continued. ) 


The Church of the United Breth- 
ren, (Moravians) has met with a se- 
vere loss in the destruction of the 





hours, arrived at Rama, or tine ng houses, with the manufactories, 


wd shops, and property to a great 
amount, estimated at £40,000 sterl- 
ing, became a prey to the flames, 
end the inhabitants, about 500 in 
number, were nearly all deprived of 
their houses and of the means of sub- 
sistence, at a distance of several 
thousand miles from the nearest set- 
cment of their brethren, among the 





settlement of Sarepta, by fire on the 


Domestic | 


wild steepes of the Wolga. 


ntelligence, 


—_ 


From the Philadelphia Recorder. 
The London Christian Guardian, | 
for January, announces that ** Bishop | 
Chase, of Ohio, has arrived here on 
the truly apostolick mission of awak- 
ening that sympathy and interest 
among liberal persons in this coun- 
try, in the peculiar wants and difii- 
culties of the infant church under) 
his episcopal charge, which may 
rescue it from its present imminent 
danger of being stifled in its birth, 
and may assist it with the means of 
raising a body of clergy within its 
own bosom adequate to the urgent 
wants of the numerous but scatter- 
ed population. 

After referring to the Address of 
the Rev. Mr. Baldwin, which im- 
mediately precedes their notice of 
Bishop Chase, and which was pub- 
lished some months ago in this pa- 
per, and copying the appeal of the 
Presbyters and Deacons of the Dio- 
cess of Ohio, and some extracts 
from the Washington Theological 
Repertory and the Gospel Advo- 
cate, relative to Bishop Chase’s visit 
to Icngland, it says, “We add our 
own confident persuasion, that the 


i 
| 
| 
Lf 


\ liberal support; 
| great Satisfaction, 


| this country on a mission so truly 


| apostolick, will receive a cordial and 
and we bear, with 
that a number of 
sincere friends to the extension and 
efliciency of the American Episco- 
pal Church, who are fully acquaint- 
ed with all the bearings of the sub- 
ject, and with what has been pub- 
lished thereon, both in this country 
and in America, have united to pro- 
mote the object of the bishop’s visit. 
We heartily wish success to this, 
and to every other attempt to con- 
solidate and extend the influence of 
our holy religion in that form of ad- 
ministration, in the unspeakable be- 
nefit of which we ourselves habitual- 
ly participate.” 


ORDINATIONS, 

At a special Ordination, held at 
Wambia Church, on Wednesday, 
Jan. 28th, the Rt. Rev. Bishop Bo- 
wen, assisted by the Rev. H. Lance 
and the Rev. A Gibbes, admitted 
the Rev. Deacon Wm. Mitchell to 
the Holy Order of Priests, { 1b, 

Ar an Ordination held at the 








venerable prelate, who has visited 





Church on Richmond Hill, on Wed- 
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nesday the 3d inst. Rev. Mark L. 
Ch ers, wis admitted to the Holy 
Order of Deacons by the Rt. Re. 

ishop Moore. [ Fam. Vis. 





1 | REPORT OF THE STATE OF THE 
) CHURCH, 
7 Presented to the General Convention of 
ul the Protestant Episcopal Church, in 
May last. 
[conTiInven From Pace 264.] 


a. Pennsylvania. 

The Diocess of Pennsylvania con- 

sists at present of the Bishop, twen- 
ty-nmue Presbyters, four Deacons, 
and forty-four congregations. 
Since the last stated General Con- 
vention, the following persons have 
been admitted by the Bishop of this 
Diocess, to the holy order of Vea- 
cous:—Charles P. M‘Iivaine, (since 
removed to the Diocess of Mary- 
land,) Joseph Jaquett, Thomas H. 
Taylor, (under letters dimissory 
from the Bishop of South Carolina, ) 
. Peter Van Pelt, jun. (since removed 
to South Carclina,) and Richard U. 
Morean.—-5. 








=: 


lowing Deacons have been ordained 
Priests:—The Reverend Charles G. 
Snowden, the Rev. 


berg, the Rev. Samuel C. Brinckle, 


the Rev. Manning B. Roche, the | 


Rev. William Thompson, the Rev. 
Peter Van Pelt, jun. (under letters 


dimissory from the Bishop of South | 


Carolina,) and the Rev. Joseph Ja- 
quetl.—8s. 

The following Clergymen have 
taken charge of the parishes annex- 
ed to their respective names:—The 
Rev. William A. Muhlenberg, as- 
sociate Rector of St. James’s, Lan- 
caster, and St. John’s, Pequea; the 
Rev. Jehu C. Clay, Rector of St. 
James’s, Perkiomen, and St. John’s, 
Norrisiown; the Rev. Benjamin A!- 
len, trom Virginia, Rector of S. 
Paul’s, Philadelphia; the Rev. W: 
liam Thompson, from New York, 
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Within the same period, the fol- | 


John Rodney, | 
jun. the Rev. William A. Muhlen- | 
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, Rector of Trinity Church, Pittsburg; 
ne Rev. William H. De Lancey, 
| from New York, an Assistant Min- 
| ster of Christ Church, St. Peter’s 
_and St. James’s, Philadelphia; the 
Rev. Moses P. Bennet, from Con- 
necticut, Minister of Christ Church, 
Greenburg; the Rev. Samuel Sit- 
greaves, jun. Minister of St. Ste- 
phen’s Church, Wilkesbarre; the 
Rev. Richard U. Morgan, Rector 
of Paul’s, Chester, and St. Martin’s, 
Marcus Hook; the Rev. Joseph Ja- 
quett, Minister of St. James’s, Bris- 
| tol; the Rev. Joseph Spencer, Rec- 
| tor of St. John’s, Carlisle; the Rev. 
b Sal Montgomery, Rector of St. 
| Stephen’s, Philadelphia; the Rev. 
| Gregory T. Bedell, Rector of St. 
| Andrew’s, Philadelphia; and the 
| 

| 





Rev. John P. Bausman, jun. from 
Maryland, Minister of the Churches 
in Fayette county. 

The Rev. Dr. Joseph Hutchins 
has returned from Barbadoes, and 
resides in Philadelphia. The Rev. 
Dr. Wilson is Professor of Syste- 
| matic Theology in the General Se- 
jminary. The Rev. Joseph Spen- 
cer is Professor of Languages in 
} Dickinson College, Carlisle. The 
|| Rev Norman Nash is at present 

officiating at Huntingdon and _ its 
| neighbourhood. 
| There are ten candidates for holy 
orders. Several young men are 
| preparing to become candidates. 
| This Diocess has been deprived 
by death of the Rev. Joseph Tur- 
, her, the Rev. Slator Clay, the Rev. 
George Woodruff, and the Rev. 
Elijah G. Plumb. 

Charles G. Snowden, and Man- 
ning B. Roche, formerly Presbyters 
of this Church, have been displaced 
from the ministry, agreeably to the 
provisions of the seventh Canon of 
, 1820. 

There have been duly organized 
in this Diocess, and received into 
union with its Convention, St. Ste- 
vhen’s Church, Wilkesbarre; Tri- 











nity Church, Southwark; St. Mark’s 
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Church, Mantua; St. Stephen’s 
Church, Philadelphia; St. Andrew’s 
Church, Philadelphia; and Christ 
Church, Greensburg.—6. 

The following Churches have 
been consecrated by the Bishop:— 
St. James’s Church, Lancaster; Tri- 
nity Church, Easton; St Mark’s 
Church, Mantua; Trinity Church, 
Southwark; & St. Stephen’s Church, 
Philacelphia.—5. 

Confirmation has been adminis- 
tered in the following Churches:—— 
St. John’s Church, New London; 
St. David’s, Radnor; St. James’s, 
Lancaster; Christ Church, Leacock; 
St. John’s, Pequea; Trinity Church, 
Easton; St. John’s, Carlisle; Christ 
Church, Adams county; St. John’s, 
York; St. John’s, Norristown; Tri- | 
nity Church, Southwark; All Saints’ | 
Church, Lower Dublin; Trinity 
Church, Oxtord; St. Mary’s, Ches- 
ter county; Bangor Church, Church- 
town; and in several Churches in the | 
city of Philadelphia. The number | 
confirmed was 618. 

The number of baptisms report- 
ed since the last General Conven- 
tion is 1591, of whom 196 were a- 
dults. The number of communi- 
cants reported to the last Diocesan 
Convention is 1606. Sunday Schools 
exist In many of the parishes, and 
are flourishing. Their effects have 
been highly beneficial both upon pu- 
pils and teachers. 1587 scholars | 
were reported from 11 congrega- 
tions. Bible classes have been esta- 
blished in some parishes, and have 
been found highly advantageous. 

In consequence of the exertions 
of some respectable ladies of the 
city of Philadelphia, a Scholarship 
has been established in the Theolo- 
gical Seminary by the deposit of 
$2500 in its Treasury. In aid of 
the same institution, a board of 
agents, established in Philadelphia, 
has collected $1500. 

The Church in this Diocess has 
exhibited much interest in the con- 











cerns of the Domestic and Foreign 
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Missionary Society. Several pub- 
ic meetings were held in Philacel+ 
mhia to promote its important ob«. 
ects. Fieht Auxiliary Societies 
have been organized. Some of the 
Clergy have been made patrons by 
the female members of their con- 
gregations. The Treasurer’s stetes 
ment shows that in Pennsylvania 
there are 10 patrons, 9 life subscri- 
bers, and 71 annual subscribers. 
The interest thus exhibited in the 
cause of this institution, has not, 
and, itis trusted, will not affect the 
concerns of those societies which 
have been established to promote 
the welfare of the Church within 
the bounds of the Diocess. The 
Society for the advancement of 
Christianity continues its useful la- 
bours. [ight Clergymen have act- 
ed as its Missionaries, or have been 
assisted from its funds, while they 
were endeavouring to build up in- 
fant Churches. Three Missionaries, 
are now in their employ, and they 
are anxious to obtain some more, 
‘They are in possession of the stere- 
otype plates from which the stand- 
ard editionof the Book of Common 
Prayer, authorized by the last Ge- 
neral Convention, is published.— 
This Society, and the Pilmore So- 
ciety of St. Paul’s, Philadelphia, re- 
cently established, have aided six 
young Men in their preparation for 
the ministry. Tracts, Homilies, and 
well selected books for Sunday 
Schools, are published and distri- 
buted by societies formed for the 
purpose. The Episcopal Fund is 
increasing in a manner highly grati- 
fying to all the members of the 
Church. The resources of the Cor- 
poration for the Relief of Widows 
and Orphans of Clergymen, are 
quite extensive; they exceed $50,- 
000. ‘The venerable Bishop of the 
Diocess still continues at the head 
of the first Bible Society ever form- 
ed in America. The annual meet- 
ing of the Convention has been al- 
tered of late, on purpose that it may 
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not interfere with the anniversary of 
the Bible Society of Philadelphia. 
In consequence of a résolution of 
the Convention of 1822, the greater 
part of the Clergy have devoted a 
portion of their time to vacant con- 
gregations, and to those vicinities 
where hopes are entertained that 
Churches may be established. The 
result has been considered highly 
useful. At comparatively a very 
small expense, about 40 Sundays 
have been devoted to Missionary 
labour, and a proportionable num- 
ber of sermoris have been preached. 
[ro BE CONTINUED.] 


THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION 
ALEXANDRIA. 

This institution is happily pro- 
gressing in avery encouraging man- 
ner. Within a few days, three new 
students of promising piety and flat- 
tering attainments, have joined the 
number of those who have enrolled 
themselves for the ministry of re- 
conciliation. It gives us pleasure 
to state that arrangements have 
been made by the friends of the in- 
stitution, for furnishing board to the 
students at the low rate of about 
$112, per annum, after deducting 
the vacation. 

The picty and industry, of those 
who are engaged in the instruction 
of these promising young Gentle- 
men, afford strong encouragement 
to hope that this school of the pro- 
phets will be productive of great 
good to our Church, and insure the 
salvation of many souls, who would 
otherwise have perished for lack of 
knowledge. 


IN 


=== 
AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


EIGHTH KEPORT. 

This well known Institution held 
its eighth anniversary on the Ist day 
of October last. ‘The Report, pre- 
sented on that occasion, has since 
been printed; end from it, in con- 






THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION IN ALEXANDRIA. 
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nexion with its Appendix, we shall 
now compile the more valuable of 
the notices, which the Directors have 
given as the result of their experi- 
ence and observation the last year. 


Origin of the Society. 

As the American Education Socie 
cty was among the earliest, in its for- 
mation; and has now become so ex- 
tensive in its operations and influ- 
ence, it will not be uninteresting to 
the friends of the Society, to see the 
germ, from which it sprang. The 
following is a true copy of the first 
and original document, in relation to 
its proceedings 

Bostor, June 29, 1815. 

We, the subscribers, do agree to meet, 
at J. B. Winn’s, on Monday next, (July 
3d) to take into consideration the expe- 
diency of forming ourselves into an asso- 
ciation for the purpose of raising funds, 
to educate pious young men for the min- 
istry. 

It is signed by eight young men. 

Officers of the Society. 

Hon. William Phillips, President. 

William Bartlet, Esq. Vice President. 

Rev. Asa Eaton, Clerk. 

Aaron P. Cleveland, Esq. Treasurer. 

Pliny Cutler, Esq. Auditor. 

Rev. Abiel Holmes, D. D., Rev. Ebe- 
nezer Porter, D. D., Reverend Leonard 
Woods, D. D., Rev. Asa Eaton, Rev. 
Warren Fay, Rev. Richard S. Storrs, and 
Rev. B. B. Wisner, Directors. 


Receipts and Expenditures. 
The receipts of the year, were as 
follows: 


Donations, - - $6,916 84 
Annual subscriptions, - 1,057 00 
Life subscriptions, -  - 1,980 00 
Interest, - - - 1,573 26 





$11,527 10 
The expenditures were these: 


Paid to Beneficiaries, $10,110 00 
Agencies, Printing, &c. 1,429 30 
‘ $11,539 SO 
On the subject of funds, the Re- 


port-says: 

Some of the most important auxilia- 
ries have greatly fallen off, in their con- 
tributions, the last year. Not long since, 
more than three thousand dollars were 
due for arrearages on annual subscrip- 
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tions; and the receipts of seven months 
of the last year, were more than three 
thousand five hundred dollars less than 
the receipts of the same seven months 
of the vear before;.and more than six 
thousand dollars less than the receipts of 
the same in 1819. At the same time, 
this statement, which has already been 
exhibited in several of the religious pa- 
pers, has not eo the effect, which 
it was fondly hoped it would. 
Expenses of Beneficiaries. 

From the statements in the Ap- 
pendix, relative to the expenses of 
the beneficiaries of the Society in 
several of the colleges, we have pre- 
pared the following tabular view.— 
It gives only the average expendi- 
ture of each beneticiary. 
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The expenses at Bowdoin Col- 
lege are not stated. We believe, 
that board is there, about $1,50 per 
week: tuition, to beneficiaries of cha- 
ritable societies, gratuitous; and the 
other expenses such as to make the 
medium for the common expendi- 
tures for the year, about $150.— 
What would be the cost of an edu 
cation at the University of Vermont, 
Hamilton College, Nassau Hall, and 
other institutions not named, we have 
not the means of ascertaining. 

We might easily show, that no 
table of this kind can be formed, 


_- 











AMERICAN EDUCATION SOGIFTIY. $il 


which shall exhibit, with perfect ac- 
curacy, the comparative cost of an 
education at the several literary in- 
stitutions of our country. Such exe 
hibitions, however, as the above, are 
not without interest and value. 
Moral necessities of the Country. 
The Report states, that, in 1819, 
there were 481 more congregations, 
than clergymen, in the Presdyterian 
Church, and that the evil has greatly 
increased since; that, in the Bapftisé 
Denomination, in the United States, 
there are 1,055 vacant churches; and 
that, in the Protestant Episcopal 


| Church, there are more than 300 


| vacant conyrewations ! 











There are 
no documents, trom which to ascer- 
tain the number of destitute con- 
gregations mi the Congregational 
Church, considered as a body — 
There is, however, in many sections 
of country, «a very great deficiency. 
In Virginia, for instance, there is a 
population of more than 1,000,000 
of souls, and only twenty-eight Epis- 
copal, and sixty-three Presbyterian 
ministers. Lo darken the picture, 
the Report takes a_ prospective 
view of our increasing population, 
and increasing deticiency ef moral 
means, tll we are almost ready to 
predict the general prevalence of 
heathenism, in the twentieth centu- 
ry, rather than of the Gospel of Je- 
sus Christ. One would think the 
ftresent want of the ministry in our 
country,—to say nothing of other 
countries,;—enough, when reiterat- 
ed, as it has been, from every quar- 
ter, to wake from the deepest sleep 
all who possess a single spark of 
love for God or man. 

Number of young Men who have been pa- 

tronized by Education Societies, 

But what prospect is there of sup- 
plying these hundreds of desolate 
vineyards with men to cultivate 
them? The Report exhibits the 


number of students, which have al- 
ready been received under the pa- 
tronage of our Education Societies. 
Main branch of American Ed. Society, 13 
Union Ed, Socicty, N, H. and Vt. 


14 
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N. West Branch of Am. Ed. Society, 42 | 


Massachuseits Benevolent ditto, 


Massachusetts Baptist bd. sgciety, 19 


‘Worcester and Hampshire Co. Ed. 


Societies, unknown. ~ } 


Connecticut Ed. Society, morethan 4 


Presbyterian do. New York, 102 
Paptist do. do. rt 
Philadelphia do. 35 
American do. 414 


“Whole number, as stated above, 

From the Appendix, we extract 
the following view of the Colleges 
in September 1823, considerably a- 
bridged: Pas 
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Colleves. sic] & J£)8)8 
< 14 | & [Sie 
Yale, Conn. 376 ,115;)1820(73 ars 
Harvard U., Mass.|302|  9|1740|39| 4] 4 
Union, N. York, © 254, 66,1620!67}25|17 
Transylvania, Ky.|221) 16 32 
N.C, University, |160] 6 
Brown U., R.1. 1156; 39)1820128)15'10 | 
Dartmouth, N.H./138) 63)1821)54)52)21 
Nassau Hall, N. J.'127| 18}1821/67|25/)17 
Columbia, N. ¥. |123 29 
Bowdoin, Maine, |120} 20,1817:31' 5) 6 
South Carolina, |120 





~_ 
S 


Georgia Univer. (12 8 re | 2 

















Hamilton, N. Y. |107] 45/1820/34) 8/18 
Ham. Sidney, Va./104} 24)1822/14 6- 
Jefferson, Penn. {100} 23 15 
Amherst, Mass. 98] 80/1825} 4) 3} 4 
Middlebury, Vt. | 87} 58}1821,)18)15/11 
Williams, Mass. | 78] 39/1819] 7) 4 3 
Dickinson, Penn.| 75; 40 19 17 
Ohio University, | 70 

Columbia, D.C. | 62 i8 a | 
Washington, Va.} 60 A822) 4 
Greenville, Ten. | 50 : 
Vermont Univer.; 42} 10 8 2) 8 
Waterville, Me. | 21} 11 di 3 
Western Uni., P.! 15 3] 3 











3,163 708 546.168.173 

*To this list may be added “The Edu- 

cation Society of the Episcopal Church 

in the District of Columbia,” founded in 

1818; which has patronized 16 stucen:, 
(Eu. dep. 


| 
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there are Religious or Benevo. 


14 || lent Societies, in Bowdoin, Micdle- 


bury, Williams, Brown, Hamilton 
and Princeton. 

There are Bible and Tract Soci- 
eties, in Dartmouth, Yale, Union 
and Princeton. 

There are Societies of Inquiry re- 
specting Missions, in Dartmouth, 
Middlebury, Williams, Ambherst, 
aid Yale Colleges; and in Vermont 
University. 

The Sabbath Morning Concert 
of prayer for the Colleges, is observ- 
ed in Bowdoin, Dartmouth, Middle- 
bury, Williams, Amherst, Yale and 
Hamilton Colleges; and in Vermont 
and Brown Universities. 

Through the influence of Revi- 
vals and Education Societies, at 
least three hundred and filty pious 
youny men in our Theological Se- 
miuvaries; seven hundred and eight, 
in our Colleges; and more than two 
hundred, in our Academies; a- 
mounung to twelve hundred and 
fifty-eight, are pursuing their stu- 
dies, who will probably become 
ministers of the Gospel;—which is 
a greater number than were educat- 
ed for the ministry in thirty years 
previous to 1810.—| PAil, Recorder. 

<stiiieais 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

An answer to the communication of 
the Rt. Rev. Bishop Kemp, respecting 
Mrs. Sherwood's stories, will appear in 
our next. In consequence of the length 
of the Review of Bishop Hobart’s notes, 
we are compelled to delay until our 
next, among other communications, the 
“Extract from a charge delivered toa 
grand Jury, in the state of New York.” 

Bishop Chase’s Barcalaureate Ad- 
dress and ordination Sermon, together 
with the Sermon of the Rev. J. Montgo- 
mery, and of the Rev. Mr. Cumming’, 
will receive as early attention as our 
room will admit. 

P. on Gibbon’s account of the dark- 
ness at the Crucifixion; a constant Rea- 


' der; and Leighton on vain repetitions in 


' 
‘ 


orvayer, will find a place as soon as more 
»vessing communications are disposed of. 
fae continuation of Translator on Feat 
ot Man, will be continued in our next. 





